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Science and Prayer 


DILWORTH LUPTON 


i 


“NEW STAR,” ten million light years 

from the earth and ten million times 
as luminous as our own sun, has 
been announced recently by the Harvard 
Observatory. Ten million years ago 
occurred a cosmic catastrophe and the 
resulting light has just reached the 
human eye. Consider, on the other hand, 
the electrons. We are told that you could 
place twenty-five trillion of them side by 
side along one inch of your desk ruler. 

Yet it is the conviction of the scientific 
world that this universe of ours—com- 
posed of the unimaginably colossal and 
the inconceivably tiny—is replete from 
end to end (if there be any ends) with 
order and law; that there are no acci- 
dents; that every happening in the inani- 
mate physical world is the result of some 
previous cause and will bring in its wake 
a concatenation of causes on and on into 
infinity. . 

Furthermore, there seems to be no 
generally accepted scientific evidence that 
the mind, unaided by the human body or 
those extensions of the body we call tools 
or instruments, can move a single particle 
of matter from its place. 

What a different world presented itself 
to ancient peoples! Theirs was a jumbled 
universe. Events seemed to happen not 
because of prior causes but through the 
influence of spirits, the*gods, or Jehovah. 
To control events one must resort to 
magic, wheedling, or petition. Men prayed 
that their flocks be enlarged, their chil- 
dren be multiplied, their harvests prove 
bountiful. 

Many of us to-day would no more think 
of using this type of prayer than we 
would consider supplicating the Deity that 
our automobiles run without gasoline. 


II 


In 1918 I was a student-chaplain at 
Camp Taylor in Louisville, Ky. There 
comes to my imagination a hideous pic- 
ture of the terrible influenza epidemic— 
a recollection of vast hospitals, of the 
rows and rows of cots on which young 
men lay dying; of the nurses and doctors 
hurrying to and fro; of the hundreds of 
volunteer helpers; of the parents who 
came day after day to get some word of 
their boys. Nature seemed at her worst 
and human nature at its grandest. That 
great struggle against devastating disease 
touched human hearts and purged them of 
all self-seeking. Many men and women 
who have since slipped back into a life 
of luxury, ease, and heedlessness, were at 
that time lifted up and became divine 
beings, consecrated to the work of salvag- 
ing human bodies. 

One of the great problems that chal- 
lenges the educator is this: How can we 
so modify personalities—including our 
own—that they will be lifted to the moral 
grandeur which now seems the fruit only 
of tragic crises? 


Prayer surely is such a means. In one 


of his poems Drinkwater prays: 


Grant us the wish to fashion as we feel; 

Grant us the strength to labor as we know; 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with 
steel, 

To strike the blow. 

Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast 
lent— , 

But, Lord, the will, there lies our bitter need. 

Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 


Such a petition for inner stamina, for 
purposefulness, for character, tends to 
find fulfillment. Even the most material- 
istic of psychologists recognizes this. 

Writes Professor William Kelly Wright, 
of Dartmouth, in his “A Student’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion’: “The possible effects 
of prayer upon the mind and character of 
the person who prays are very great. 
The only apparent conditions are faith 
in the process of prayer itself and per- 
sistence. Peace of mind, calmness, cheer- 
fulness, wisdom, courage, self-mastery, 
fair-mindedness in dealing with others, 
and all other moral virtues are open to 
him who prays.” 

We may doubt that God works miracles 
in the physical world and yet at the same 
time we may accept this more rational 
idea of prayer. It was this latter con- 
ception that one of the church fathers, 
Clement of Alexandria, had in mind when 
he wrote, “The aim of prayer is to attain 
the habit of goodness, so as no longer 
merely to have the things that are good, 
but rather to be good.” 


III 


If, however, we face all the facts— 
even though they run counter to our pre- 
conceptions or faiths—the following ques- 
tions unescapably obtrude upon our 
minds: In prayer are we not merely com- 
muning with ourselves? Are not the ad- 
mitted beneficial results due solely to 
autosuggestion? 

Suppose you are an atheist. Night after 
night, before you go to sleep, you sit in a 
comfortable chair, relax your body and 
your brain, and say over and over to 
yourself, like an apostle of Coué, that you 
are becoming purer, nobler, better, more 
unselfish. Every psychologist will tell you 
such suggestions will tend to express in 
your personality the very qualities you 
have affirmed. William James, in his cele- 
brated essay on “The Energies of Men,” 
declares that deep in every one of us are 
spiritual and mental reservoirs which we 
have not tapped and that it is possible 
to open the pent-up channels through 
psychological means. 

Prayer surely can be classified as one 
of these methods. But a further question 
arises: If we could see the phenomena 
of prayer in their totality, would “auto- 
suggestion” explain everything? Might 
there not be other forces at work? 


May I use a homely analogy? Bvery > 
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day for six months you flex your arm 
with a dumb-bell. Through such an exer- 
cise you increase not only the strength, 
but probably the size, of your biceps. And 
you are tempted to say that the new 
power and the expanded muscles came 
about solely through your own activity. 
Yet that would not be the entire truth. 
For in the period of your exercising you 
have drawn upon exterior physical re- 
sources without which the building of 
your muscle would have been quite im- 
possible. For six months you have been 
breathing into your lungs fresh supplies 
of purifying oxygen; every day you have 
taken into your body enough water to 
replenish that carried off from the cells; 
three times during every twenty-four 
hours you have eaten food which your 
body has metabolized into muscular tissue. 

Is is not possible that in prayer we 
have not only a form of spiritual self- 
exercise, but that in addition we draw 
upon a spiritual Reservoir outside our 
own personality—upon God? 

There comes to my mind a bit of con- 
versation from “Alice in Wonderland.” 
The Queen had asked Alice to believe 
something which to Alice was totally 
absurd. Said Alice, “There is no use in 


trying. One cannot believe impossible 
things.” But the Queen was not to be 
gainsaid. “Try again,’ she _ insisted. 


“Draw a long breath and shut your eyes. 
Why, sometimes I have believed as many 
as six impossible things before breakfast.” 

To hold an irrational faith concerning 
God, or prayer—to believe impossible 
things—is to block intellectual and spirit- 
ual progress. But rational faith—belief 
in possible things—is not only admissible 
but necessary. This is’ true not only 
in ethics and religion but in scientific 
thought. Belief in the universality of 
law or the indestructibility of force is a 
matter not of proven knowledge but of 
faith. 

Is it not a rational faith to believe that 
we are spiritual beings; that around us 
is an invisible world where spirit with 
Spirit can meet; that in prayer we open 
up these “flood-gates of the soul”? Wil- 
liam James so affirms in one of his books. 
He says: “A man dealing with his inner 
life at its best becomes conscious that 
this higher part is coterminous and con- 
tinuous with a More of the same quality, 
which is operative in the universe out- 
side of him, and which he can keep in 
working touch with, and in a fashion get 
on board of and save himself, when all 
his lower beings has gone to pieces in 
the wreck.” 


IV 


In these days, when our intellectual 
processes to an extent have been clarified 
and rationalized by modern scientific 
thought, we are apt to think that the 
chief difficulty confronting the practice 
of prayer—even of this higher sort—is an 
intellectual one; and yet moral and spirit- 
ual difficulties seem to present an obstacle 
that is perhaps even more serious. 

I heard recently of a little girl who 
said rather sadly at church time, “Mother, 
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EADVILLE Theological School, which 

was founded in 1844 in Meadville, 
Pa., and removed to Chicago in 1926, and 
which is one of the denomination’s largest 
training schools for ministers, has an- 
nounced through its Building Fund Com- 
mittee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
the official opening of its effort to raise 
$400,000 for construction of 
its new Library-Administration 
Building to be located at the 
corner of Woodlawn Avenue 
and 57th Street, Chicago. 

The proposed structure, the 
committee stated, is a result of 
the School’s most urgent need 
for more classroom space, ad- 
ministrative offices, and a 
library. At present, classes are 
held on a’ sun porch. The 
president and other officers use 
makeshift quarters. The books 
of the library are gathering 
dust in perfectly safe but per- 
fectly useless storage. The new 
building will eliminate these 
conditions. 

Like other Meadville houses, 
it will be situated in the de- 
lightful section which — sur- 
rounds the University of Chi- 
eago—a district of shady trees, 
of academic walks and court- 
yards, and the imposing build- 
ings of other schools and col- 
leges. The new building itself 
will harmonize worthily with 
these surroundings, being late 
English Gothic in style, three 
stories in height, made of rough 
Indiana buff limestone, and. 
with enough distinctive details. 
to give it a character of its 
own. The architect is Denison 
B. Hull of Chicago. 

Mr. Hull has jplanned the 
new building so that it will 
meet all the exigencies of ad- 
ministrative, library, classroom, 
and social use. On the first floor will be 
the office of the president, a feature of 
which will be walnut-paneled walls and 
a marble-faced fireplace surmounted by a 
Jacobean mantel. On the same floor will 
be a large reception hall with a great 
stone fireplace and with walls of paneled 
oak. 

- On the second floor a reading room 
runs the full depth of the building, and 


beyond the reading room will be found 


an 


the librarian’s office and the steel-tiered 
book stacks where Meadville’s 60,000 
volumes and its collection of Unitariana 
will be safely stored for future genera- 
tions. The rest of the second floor and 
all of the third is to be occupied by class- 
rooms and private studies for the faculty. 

The Building Fund Committee has 


MORTON D. HULL 
Chairman Meadville Theological School Building Fund Committee 
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called attention to the unusual number of 
opportunities which the new building pre- 
sents for the donation of memorial rooms, 
and announces that the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., has already 
taken advantage of this opportunity by 
endowing the Reading Room on _ the 
second floor in memory of its ministers. 
A Card of Floor Plans, showing this room 
and others which lend themselves to 
memorials, has been printed and is being 


‘For Meadville Library-Administration Building 


Campaign opens, led and fostered by prominent men and women, for $400,000 
. needed to enable Theological School to meet increasing 
requirements of first-class liberal ministers 


sent to all Unitarians who are interested. 

The cost of constructing the building 
and of various supplementary expenses 
has been estimated in the following 
manner: For construction, $200,000; for 
equipment and furnishing, $25,000; for 
endowment for maintenance, $60,000; 
for endowment for librarian, assistant, 
and books, $75,000; for the 
president’s fund, $40,000; total, 
$400,000. The land upon which 
the building will rise is the 
vacant corner lot opposite the 
president’s house, land which is 
already owned by Meadville. 

A small leaflet entitled “More 
Than a Building” is being dis- 
tributed by the Building Fund 
Committee. The cover shows 
an artist’s drawing of the en- 
trance to the proposed building. 
The text of the leaflet brings 
out the point that the new 
structure, in view of the oppor- 
tunities it offers to Meadville 
for service to liberal religion, is 
more than a building of mortar 
and stone. 

A larger booklet, entitled 
“Ministers,” it is stated, will be 
in the mails by the third week 
in October. This will present 
Meadville’s whole story in at- 
tractive form. Printed on ex- 
cellent paper, containing a pen- 
and-ink drawing of the new 
building from the west wing 
and a double-page perspective 
map showing the position of the 
Meadville houses, the neighbor- 
ing churches, and the buildings 
of the University of Chicago, 
this pamphlet, the Committee 
believes, will be a document 
which all Unitarians will wish 
to keep. 

In addition, Meadville’s needs 
and her plans for the future 
will be presented during the 
next three months in a series of speeches 
by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, newly elected 
president of the School, and formerly field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and pastor in Unitarian churches 
in Montreal, Que.; Concord, N.H., and 
Boston. Dr. Snow has already given ad- 
dresses at Charlestown, N.H.; Montreal, 
Que.; Manchester, Mass.; Rochester, N.Y, ; 
Detroit, Mich., and Lenox, Mass., where 


he was on the program of the annual 
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convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. During the next several weeks 
he will speak before Unitarian Churches 
in these cities: Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn.; Cleveland and Cincinnati (St. 
John’s), Ohio; Omaha, Neb.; Worcester, 
Lynn, and Framingham, Mass.; Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Philadelphia and Germantown, Pa.; 
and probably also at Lincoln, Neb.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Fitchburg, Mass.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Jamestown, N.Y.; Orange, N.J.; and 
Denver, Colo. Laymen's League chapters 
in the First Unitarian Church of Cin- 
cinnati and in Portsmouth, N.H., will also 
hear Dr. Snow, and he will address the 
New England Associate Alliance meeting 
at Kennebunk, Maine, October 18, and the 
Unitarian Club in Boston, December 12. 
Coincident with its announcement of 
the opening of the effort to raise money 
for the new building, the committee states 
that some contributions have already been 
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received. The largest to date is that of 
the late Mrs. Mary Adelaide Butler of 
Quincy, Mass.—a legacy of close to 
$150,000. 

The personnel of the Building Fund 
Committee is being added to from time 
to time, the committee stated, and at 
present consists of the following members : 
Morton D. Hull, Chicago, chairman; 
Rey. Robert 8. Loring, Milwaukee, vice- 
chairman; Isaac Sprague, Boston, treas- 
urer; Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Boston; 
Melbert B. Cary, Robert Lynn Cox, New 
York City; Mrs. Cyrus H. K.. Curtis, 
Philadelphia; Frederic A. Delano, Wash- 
ington; Perey W. Gardner, Providence; 
Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Miss 
Lucy Lowell, Boston; John L. Mauran, 
St. Louis; Frank C. Smith, Jr., Worces- 


ter; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago; 
John F. Stephan, Cleveland; William 
Howard Taft, Washington; Henry M. 


Williams, Boston. 


A Cloud of Witnesses to Tolstoy 


Unity gathers testimonials to genius of great Russian for 


the centenary of his birth—Dr. Dodson’s analysis . 


EO TOLSTOY, his great intellect, his 
great artistry, his great moral idealism, 
is the theme of the September 10 issue of 
Unity, issued the day following the cente- 
nary of his birth. The issue leads out 
with this message from Gandhi, kindred 
spirit of Tolstoy in this age: “I send you 
a single sentence as follows: Tolstoy’s 
greatest contribution to life lies, in my 
opinion, in his ever attempting to reduce 
to practice his profession without counting 
the cost.” Then follows an eloquent ap- 
praisal from the pen of Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, the editor. In concluding, Mr. 
Holmes declares: 

“Here was one prophet so awful in power, 
so stupendous in personal authority, that 
neither sword nor miter could subdue him 
to martyrdom. There was something cos- 
mic about Leo Tolstoy. He loomed like 
Sinai, and spoke like smoke and flame. 
Before him men stood condemned, and 
crouched them in the dust. By him they 
were quickened, and raised them to the 
stars. Never in history has there been so 
potent and universal a moral influence. 
This man was the conscience of a world 
which will never sleep again until it is 
reborn.” 


4. 


Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church of 
the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., is among the 
contributors, also Nathan Haskell Dole, 
translator of Tolstoy’s works and brother 
of the late Dr. Charles F. Dole. There is 
also an excerpt from an unpublished 
manuscript of the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Leading articles are written by Romain 
Rolland, Stefan Zweig, Jane Addams, 
Aylmer Maude, William Lyon Phelps; as 
well as by Mr. Dole and Mr. Jones. Con- 
tributing to a “Symposium” are Mary 
Austin, Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, Bishop 
William Montgomery Brown, Clarence 
Darrow, Prof. Jerome Davis, Dr. Dodson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 


Rufus M. Jones, David Starr Jordan, John 
Macy, Alfred W. Martin, William Pierson 
Merrill, Henry Neumann, William Pickens, 
John Nevin Sayre, Philip Snowden, Nor- 
man Thomas, Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, 
Lillian D. ‘Wald, Dr. Walter Walsh, and 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise. 


of 


Five ‘very clear, definite policies” of 
Tolstoy were thus stated by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones: : 

“(1) That liberty of soul as well as of 
body is our absolute right, that the fetters 
of spirit are as deplorable as the fetters of 
limbs; (2) that wealth can never be any- 
thing but a trust, that there can be no 
title to any accumulation of mind or of 
hand except the title that comes from just 
administration; ... (8) that the present 
economic system is wrong, that it doesn’t 
work well, that there are horrible inequali- 
ties that ought to be removed, that there 
is manifest waste here and want there, 
that there is need of better adjustment; 
(4) that war is an unmitigated blight 
upon civilization. an unqualified evil, and 
that the only right attitude toward it is 
uncompromising opposition; ... (5) that 
all reform must begin with the individual.” 

The only unique element in Tolstoy’s 
teachings, said Mr. Jones, is that he took 
Jesus absolutely at his word and sincerely 
believed that the future progress and hap- 
piness of the race depended upon the 
everyday application of the Golden Rule, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan. And Mr. Jones 
added: “It is a thought-provoking fact 
that he of all the boasted hosts of Chris- 
tian confessors tried to enforce the 
Master’s teaching in his practice and to 
interpret the findings of his genius in 
terms of conduct.” 

Mr. Dole, however, marvels that “Count 
Tolstoy, who was a born skeptic, should 
have based his theories on a literal 


‘sical condition. 
sulted a competent specialist he would 
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interpretation and acceptance of Christ’s 
teachings and have found in the New 
Testament the system that he adopted 
and adapted, regarding it as philosophic 
and binding on men trained in modern 
science.” Later, Mr. Dole says: 

“Possibly the central doctrines of 
Buddhism might have better suited the 
exigencies of his nature than ascetic 
Christianity as he interpreted it. What 
he needed was a philosophy of life formu- 
lated from a synthesis of all religions, 
from his experiences of good and evil, 
from his knowledge of mankind and of 
himself. He might then have continued 
as a writer of pure art works, teaching. 
as all the great Russian writers have 
taught—not by preaching impractical doc- 
trines, not by didactic interpolations, but 
by showing the results of sin and the 
conquest of sin in characters absolutely 
true to life. That was the method of 
Gogol, of Turgenev and Dostoevski, and of 
Tolstoy himself when at his best as in 
‘Anna Karenina’ and in ‘Resurrection.’ 
We could easily have sacrificed all his 
voluminous and dull, exegesis for one short 
story like ‘Where Love Is.’” 

Also, the great Russian must be judged 
on this side of the Atlantic by the perti- 
neney of his philosophy to American life, 
and Dr. Dodson writes: 

“For an appreciation of the life, teach- 
ing, and career of this great man, two 
facts are of supreme importance. In the 
first place, it was his misfortune and the 
world’s misfortune that he was born in 
Russia. In that vast country there was 
practically no middle class. Hence it re- 
sulted that when Tolstoy revolted from 
the corrupt aristocracy into which he was 
born, there was no other class in Russian 
society to which he could turn except the 
peasants. He then adopted their dress, 
their mode of life, and worst of all in 
some measure their standards and ideals. 
But there is another alternative. Our 
country, for example, is practically all 
middle class. The froth and the dregs 
found in pre-revolutionary Russia and in 
New York City of to-day count for prac- 
tically nothing in American life. The 
great body of our people are neither pro- 
letariat nor privileged, but healthy-minded 
and active, and with sound instincts and 
ideals are improving their intellectual and 
moral as well as their economie condition 
from year to year. This is why Tolstoy 
has so little that is pertinent to say to us. 
His idealism is genuine, but distorted by 
the peculiar social conditions in which he 
lived. 
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“The other fact, patent to a student of 
mental pathology, is less generally appreci- 
ated. I once asked Prof. William James, 
when he had been speaking of Tolstoy, if 
the great Russian’s views of life were not, 
in his later years, influenced by his phy- 
If Tolstoy had then con- 


have been told something like this: ‘My 
dear Count, the disillusionment of which 
you make so much, the sombre views which 
seem to you a new clear vision of truth, 
are the emotional result of physiological 
poisoning, of toxins which your system 
has failed to eliminate.’ Professor James 
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) this conjecture, but curiously enough 
ed that Tolstoy’s views ought never- 
eless to be considered on their own 
“merits, since a sick man might see some 
truth which a well man might miss. This 


spirit, but I could not wholly agree, sincé 
_I remembered another statement of a pro- 
: found observer which seemed to me to be 
true; viz., that a corrupt tree doth not 
_ bring forth good fruit. 
_ “For these two reasons, Tolstoy, despite 
his nobility and greatness, fails, and ought 
to fail, to appeal to this generation which 
so greatly needs leadership. Asceticism, 
in revolt against sensuality, is not the 
thoroughfare of life. Not through hostility 
to the mating instinct and other natural 
impulses does our common daily life be- 
come divine, but through the interpreta- 
tion of ordinary life by the holy spirit of 
truth, beauty, and love. 
= 
4 “While, therefore, Tolstoy’s attitude to 
the Russian society of his time is not the 
_ proper attitude of young Americans to the 
life of our time, it is gladly recognized 
that in his writings there are passages of 
clear, deep insight and of great nobility 
and truth. To take but one, recall the 
memorable page in his ‘Resurrection’ in 
which he shows that it is possible to deal 
with bricks and earth and material things 
without love, but that men treated without 
love cannot even live. With marvelous 
vividness and dramatic power his story 
sets forth the truth that love is a necessity 
- of life.’ 

Perhaps Leo Tolstoy’s most unques- 
tioned position remains as a creative 
artist in literature, a portrayer of men 
and women as they are and as they would 
like to be. William Lyon Phelps says 

this illuminating thing about Tolstoy as 
a novelist: 

“None of Tolstoy’s novels is a eee 
work of art; they are simply life. One 
does not read them; one lives them. The 
difference between the style of Tolstoy and 
the style of a writer like Meredith or 
James is the difference between plate and 
stained glass. Meredith and James made 
a style so ornate, so complex, so ingenious, 
that one looks at it instead of through it; 
one admires the style so much that one 
cannot see either the plot or the charac- 
ters; the style is gorgeous, but opaque. 
Tolstoy has no style at all. You behold 
the persons and the progress of the story 
without being aware of any medium.” 

The “Symposium” is followed by a letter 
written to Gandhi by Tolstoy two months 
before his death. He rejoiced that Gandhi 
supports non-resistance. Then he added 

-—and Unitarians will be reminded of the 
uncompromising gospel of love as set forth 
by the late Dr. Charles F. Dole in these 
words of Tolstoy : 

“What one calls non-resistance is, in the 

. last analysis, nothing more nor less than 

the teaching of the Law of Love, when 
uncorrupted by false interpretations and 

__ reservations. Love, or, in other words, the 

aspiration of the soul toward human fel- 
lowship and solidarity, represents a law 
of life unique and superior to all else. 


was characteristic of James’s beautiful 
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Every one of us feels this and knows. this 
in the depths of his heart (we see it most 
clearly in the child). He knows it, that 
is, just so long as he remains unentangled 
in the world’s network of lies. 

“This law has been proclaimed by all the 
sages of humanity—Hindu, Chinese, He- 
brew, Greek, and Roman. It has been ex- 
pressed most clearly, I believe, by Christ, 
who said in unmistakable terms that this 
law contained all the law and the proph- 
ets. But more than this: Foreseeing the 
distortions which threaten this law, he 
specifically denounced the danger that it 
might be altered and misapplied by the 
people whose lives are given over to ma- 
terial interests. This danger is to be found 
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in the fact that these people believe that 
they are authorized to defend their in- 
terests by violence, or, to use their own 
expression, to render blow for blow, to re- 
take by force what has been seized by 
force, ete., etc. Jesus knew, as every 
sensible, man knows, that the use of vio- 
lence is incompatible with love, which is 
the highest law of life. He knew that, 
immediately violence is admitted even in 
a Single case, the law is abrogated at a 
blow. Our whole Christian civilization, 
so splendid in appearance, is floundering 
upon this misunderstanding, this strange 
and flagrant contradiction which in some 
eases is deliberate, but more often is 
utterly unconscious.” 


Some Reflections Upon the Great Confusion 


EK. 8. FERGUSON 


HEN eritical thinkers fail to appear, 

the domain of the intellect becomes 
the prey of interpreters. Where, previously, 
arduous labor, often isolated and unknown 
except to those who earned the privilege, 
slowly extended the confines of conscious- 
ness, we now find the undisciplined propa- 
gandist. The efficiency of communication 
has released so many ideas to the unreflec- 
tive and untrained mind that the shock of 
their discovery becomes a powerful stimu- 
lant. Because the experience is so pleasur- 
able, a rapturous desire demands that 
others have the pleasure also. There being 
so many brands of this kind of stimulation, 
confusion reigns where once moderation 
held sway. In this article consideration 
will be given more particularly to the 
utilitarian trade-mark “Humanism.” 

In the realm of liberal theology the 
scene has been a slow motion-picture of 
the crumbling of a once significant and 
integrated ideology. With the fall of the 
structure the interpreters are thrilled at 
the opportunity presented them. From 
every vantage point they cry to the multi- 
tudes. And they are spurred on by great 
zeal because they themselves have felt the 
intoxication of a sudden change of per- 
spective in their thought world. Messrs. 
Wiggam, Durant, Dorsey, and other “popu- 
larizers” give evidence of this form of 
zealous effort. ‘The individual no longer 
offers a field large enough for their ambi- 
tions. Nothing less than the salvation of 
civilization, ‘‘Western Culture,” the Nordic 
race, or the human race itself, gives scope 
for their endeayors. The reflective thinker, 
less ambitious because his emphasis is 
upon analysis of conditions rather than 
upon alluring generalizations, for whom a 
change of perspective is not a novelty 
setting his brain in a giddy whirl, looks 
on and marvels. His quest is to find his 
own soul, to maintain a sensitiveness to 
the beautiful amid yulgarity and crassness, 
to develop a consciousness that is ever ex- 
panding its range of interest, and to act 
upon these experiences. So the “Great 
Confusion” reigns! 

I believe that it is only upon the basis 
of such an analysis as I have suggested 
that we may hape to escape the pragmatic 
or mystical attitudes. There is a third, 
the fatalistic, which Paul Valéry takes 
when he refers to “the miracle of a strictly 


animal society, a perfect and final ant- 
hill.” -Maeterlinck has also suggested the 
possibility while Professor Wheeler al- 
ready finds many points of resemblance 
between the society of the insect and our 
own. This attitude is essentially that of 
the interpreter speaking from the vantage 
point of a single perspective, a character- 
istic common to all three.” The fatalistic 
viewpoint assumes the continuance of the 
centripetal forces now dominating human 
society. It overlooks the complexity of 
our social structure in-favor of analogous 
examples and a slight historical prejudice. 

The real danger, I believe, that threatens 
any attempt to make articulate an objec- 
tive expression of values lies in the 
mystical attitude. Its organized expres- 
sion is much more immediate than the 
“ant-hill.” But I have opportunity to 
consider here only the pragmatic attitude, 
and then only as reflected in the debate 
between Theists and Humanists. In the 
latter classification I do not include Clas- 
sical Humanists, e.g., Paul Shorey, Gilbert 
Murray, Irving Babbitt, and others who 
represent the real Humanistic tradition. 
I consider the attitude of the Theists and 
Humanists pragmatic because their empha- 
sis is almost completely given over to a 
consideration of means. The ends they 


describe are placed at a great distance. 


Both agree on the end or ends with minor 
modifications. Both have discarded the 
spatial heaven above the stars for a tem- 
poral heaven somewhere along. the 
stretches of eternity. That the human 
race may some day inhabit such a period 
gives them a validation of their present 
existence. Personally I am unable to 
share this enthusiasm. I desire to find 
the worth of life validated by present 
values which are ends in themselves. I 
am unsatisfied with a technological the- 
ology and desire a participation in ends 
which are immediate. Some, it is true, only 
find in their vague utopian future a lever- 
age for an emotional drive in order to 
accomplish immediate reforms. In such 
instances one gets a clearer representation 
of the pragmatic attitude. f 

As soon as an attempt is made to ration- 
alize their procedure, the Theist and 
Humanist part company. The only super- 
natural element in the Humanist’s position 
is his belief in the actualization of his 
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temporal heaven, though, of course, he 
does not recognize it as such. The ra- 
tionale of the Humanist is built upon the 
methodology of science. It is but one of 
the many expressions of the dominance 
of the technological interest at the present 
time. The Humanist’s unsaid definition 
of religion is, Science tinged with emotion. 
The emotional tinge comes about by an 
easy transference of sentiment from tradi- 
tional theological forms. One of the best 
products of this rationalization, not given 
over entirely to the pragmatic attitude, is 
to be found in Julian Huxley’s “Religion 
Without Revelation.” 

In this connection it is also interesting 
to note that a writer in a recent number 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER advocated the 
necessity for the denomination to become 
scientifically minded. What these writers 
too often fail to recognize is that this type 
of rationalization is not an expression of 
religious experience and never can be. 
Religion is the participation in an objec- 
tive world of values articulated through 
significant symbols. Often the value in the 
participation is possible only through a 
symbol which represents a reality that 
cannot be conceived but which is appre- 
hended through a relationship mediated by 
the symbol. This is true of everyone’s 
relationship to the totality of his own ex- 
perience, whether Humanist or Theist. 
This fundamental fact is generally over- 
looked in arguments about the adequacy 
of the symbols. J: B. S. Haldane in an 
essay upon “Science and Theology as Art 
Forms” clearly suggests this when he says, 
“The wise man regulates his conduct by 
the theories both of religion and science. 
But he regards these theories not as state- 
ments of ultimate fact but as art forms.” 
When this process ceases we fail to achieve 
religious experience as a conscious effort; 
but because we possess institutions that 
proceed of their own momentum, we must 
substitute some conscious endeavor to be 
called religion. And we are generally 
unaware of the substitution. 

The Theist differs from the Humanist 
in introducing a supernatural means, 
though, here again, he would not generally 
so consider it. The Theist finds it neces- 
sary to use symbols that have been tradi- 
tionally a part of his group experience. 
Too often they represent a perspective that 
is to a considerable extent verbal, because 
the emphasis is upon the symbol rather 
than upon the relationship that is: medi- 
ated by them. The Theist has a clearer 
conception of the necessity for a realm of 
significant religious symbols than the 
Humanist. The Theist now possesses a 
theology which has failed to maintain its 
contacts with the advances of thought and 
shifting sentiments, while the Humanist 
attaches sentiment to the workings of 
scientific methodology and ignores the 
necessity of validating the individual ex- 
istence in its relationship to more than 
concrete experiences. Neither group is 
able, as a group, to create significant sym- 
bols, not primarily because they are so 
insistent upon a label but because they are 
caught in the vortex of the characteristic 
aspect of our culture, our supreme interest 
in technology. It is the great deity in the 
American pantheon of pragmatic gods. It 


has eaused discovery to displace critical. 
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and creative effort. It has brought about 
in religion and art an almost complete 
domination of the emotional life of men 
and women by objective phenomena, which 
causes them to live in an immediate pres- 
ent out of which they never feel the need 
of escaping. The great contribution lib- 
eral religion has to make is the creation, 
through the development of a sound crit- 
ical attitude, of significant religious sym- 
bols which will form an _ objective, 
conceptual world (such a type of world as 
is summarized in Homer, Lucretius, Vergil, 
Dante, and Milton), where interest will 
be carried beyond sensory appreciations 
into a realm where the temporary values 
of the concrete give way to those that are 
universal, the truths of which need not 
necessarily be demonstrated either by 
experiment or by logic. 

The pragmatic attitude is a temporary 
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expedient. It will pass. Only critical 
effort in some form will prevent the flaring 
up of unbridled mystical cults. The ques- 
tion of a Theistic or Naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the universe is a secondary 
problem in relation to the one of an ade- 
quate articulation of an objective realm of 
values, a world that stirs men to inhabit 
in giving them motives for their acts and 
serenity for their accomplishments. The 
Theistic or Naturalistic question then be- 
comes an interpretation of this realm 
rather than a value within it. The task 
of the creation of such a world of values 
has always been assumed by classical 
Humanists and is assumed at the present 
time, but they have never banded them- 
selves together under a label. Is Unita- 
rianism going to contribute to the creation 
of this world? At present it is perilously 
near becoming a victim of the Zeitgeist. 


A Book Sermon 


JAMES H. HART 
Minister First Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis. 


ERHAPS when you were very young 

you often played by the sea. You 
were happy in your playing, even though 
it was marked by monotony. You pos- 
sessed a fine set of ambitions, hopes, and 
dreams. With bucket and spade you 
created a castle on the sands, which you 
hoped would stand when the tide came 
in. Each castle was a little different 
from the rest. You dug the ditch a bit 
deeper or broader, made the towers 
higher and harder, built up the walls and 
thatched them with shells. But you never 
prevailed. When the tide came foaming 
in from the depths, the trenches and 
towers and walls oozed away into the 
anonymous strand. -Yet the next day 
found you playing on the marge of the 
same-ocean, spade and bucket in hand. 
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We may see in this simple recollection 
a rude picture of the activities of man. 
Man plays, and out of his playings come 
the civilizations that star our history. 
But civilizations are like castles built on 
the sand. The tide or terror that brings 
them to naught must be met by an aspira- 
tion that refuses to be dismayed. For man 
is saved by his dreams. Where there is 
no vision, the people perish. No anodyne, 
no skepticism, nor religion or science can 
substitute here. Naught but a dream of 
love, which regenerates the playing, can 
nerve man to the task again. Where this 
mysterious ardor fails, reason is no gain, 
toil a large weariness, and the sick spirit 
turns hopelessly to the anonymous waters 
of death. The soul of the West hovers 
on the verge of such a fate. Its structure 
disintegrates; death floods up its ways. 
Yet out of the midst of its disease and 
decay, a dream of love may mount, and 
set us eagerly playing again. Such is the 
somber meaning one gleans from “The 
Magic Mountain” of Thomas Mann. 

“The Magic Mountain” relates how one 


Hans Castorp, a young German of assured 
position and estate, suddenly sickened in 
the midst of his shipbuilding activities 
and posted off to the sanitarium, or “The 
Magic Mountain,” there to remain till the 
World War called him forth to be slain. 
Yet that would be but the merest be- 
ginning of the tale. We should have to 
tell how, among the wealthy consump- 
tives Castorp met on the Mountain, he 
found persons from every civilized land, 
and give some hint of the discussions and 
activities that galvanized them. From 
this we should undoubtedly be led on to 
speak of the satisfactions they craved, the 
cure they so zealously sought, and the 
curious way in which defeat attended all 
their efforts. to reach the goals at which 
they aimed. 

These and other details are but frag- 
ments of a fable which carries the deeper 
design of the book. This sanitarium is a 
place where is exhibited a cross-section of 
the European soul. Castorp is not a mere 
individual. One must see in him the edu- 
cated European, the offspring of the capi- 
talistic conquerors of the world. He 
images man—says the writer—man’s state 
and standing in the universe. 

What, then, was the sickness which 
struck at Hans Castorp from the begin- 
ning of his days? The answer can best 
be stated in the author’s own words. 
Something was wrong with what he calls 
the “time.” A man lives not only his own 
personal life, as an individual, but also, 
consciously or unconsciously, the life of 
his epoch, his time. 
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If the life about him, if his own time 
seem, no matter how outwardly stimu- 
lating, to be at bottom empty of food for 
his aspiration; if he privately recognize 
it to be hopeless, viewless, helpless, op- 
posing only a hollow silence to all the 
questions that man puts, consciously or 
unconsciously, yet somehow puts, as to 
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tivities, then, in such a case, a certain 
laming of the personality is bound to 


— occur. 


Hans Castorp was not an exceptional 
person. He caught the malady generated 
by the system, like the rest of his class. 
The material foundation of his life seemed 
well and truly laid. His forefathers had 
been dominant members of the wealthy 
commercial class that had governed the 
seaboard home town for generations; and 
he was expected, as a matter of course, 


to enter into and carry on that heritage. 


He was a legitimate and genuine product 
of the soil, in which he flourished, and 
thoroughly in his element in the atmos- 
phere of the great seaboard city. “This 
reeking air, compact of good living and a 
retail trade that embraced the four 
corners of the earth, had been the breath 
of his father’s nostrils and the son drew 
it in with a profound acquiescence and a 
Comfortably, and 
not without dignity, he carried the weight 
of culture with which the governing class 
endowed its children. Blond, correct, 
manicured, self-possessed, almost classic 
in his way, he seemed admirably suited 
to carry on the tradition. He was no 
genius, neither was he stupid. His “head- 
piece,” to use the phrase of the book, sus- 
tained without strain the demands made 
on it by education. Strain, indeed, was 
the one thing to which he was definitely 
disinclined. ; 

Castorp had been trained for a post in 
a shipbuilding firm, and was on the verge 
of taking up his new situation when his 


_Inisgivings overmastered him. For why, 


to put the matter most roughly, should 
anyone trouble about engineering, even 
though it held a promise of partnership 
in the firm? Nay, why should anyone 
trouble about anything at all? The sys- 
tem into which he fitted so snugly he 
accepted unmurmuringly, but found in it 
no food for aspiration, naught to tempt 
him to sweat and dream. Rather would 
he walk along the shores of a sea un- 
furrowed by ships and there immerse him- 
self in the measureless monotony. The 
significance of this unconscious rejection 
of the current ideals is brought out clearly 
by Castorp’s love of the sea: “A singing 
solitude, spanned by a sky of palest gray, 
full of a stinging damp that leaves a 
salty tang on the lips.... Our ears are 
wrapped about by the great, mild, ample 
wind, that comes sweeping blandly through 
space, and gently blunts our senses.” 
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Now the group of sufferers congregated 
on the lonely Alpine hill is representative 
of the diseased society of the Europe of 
prewar days. The judgment which the 
prophet Isaiah pronounced on the people 
of Israel fits the people: “Every head is 
sick, and every heart faint.” Naptha, the 
bitter, clever Jesuit, has a “moist spot,” 
as they say. Settembrini, the apostle of 
reason and progress, is smitten in the 
Same way. These propheteers are im- 
potent to arrest the ravages the Terror 
overshadowing the age produces in them. 
It is the same with Peeperkorn, the 


apostle of wine, women, and song, the 
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symbolic body of the men of his day, save 
that he is more violent than the others 
and commits suicide as soon as he dis- 
covers his impotence. “The others meet 
their fate less dramatically. | 

The freedoms they seek after, that is, 
their weak abandons, will not give them 
more than momentary relief. We see 
them giving themselves to every passing 
craze, crowding to semi-scientifie lectures 
on psychoanalysis, and, reading some of 
them, endlessly, day after day. But there 
is no real warmth and vigor and health 
in their doings. Before them is spread 
all the rich and varied treasures of the 
Huropean tradition, but all of it is tainted 
for them with the germs of death or 
decay. 
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There came a time when Castorp, the 
educated European, almost rose above his 
sickness and was ready to play his part 
in the world. One day, he set out on a 
long tramp over the snow-clad range. A 
storm enveloped him. He lost his way. 
He was alone in those icy solitudes with 
searcely a hope to win home again. Then 
something rose up within him and refused 
to be overwhelmed. He made another 
trial to find the trail, and came back to 
the hut on the peak from which he had 
started. Unknowingly, he sank into 
slumber and dreamed. He was in a park. 
Then the park turned into a sea—a beau- 
tiful sea, with islands gleaming on its 
blue waters. Palms rose tall, and small 
white houses gleamed along its cypress 
groves. And on the shores of this sunlit 
sea, beautiful human beings were moving, 
gracious, gay, and pleasing to see. Youths 
were at work with horses, others practic- 
ing archery or fishing—splendid and 
bronzed and keen were they. About a 
tiny bay that ran deep into the coast a 
number of girls were dancing and sing- 
ing. Mothers were there, suckling their 
children. How joyous and winning and 
dignified and clever everyone booked. It 
would be good to live among these chil- 
dren of the sun, to be a party to the sun- 
shine and gracious loveliness of these 
happy folk! 

Castorp turned and saw the temple and 
entered its somber precincts. Presently he 
stood before a group of statuary—two 
figures carved in stone, mother and 
daughter, probably. One of them was sit- 


ting, and the other standing, her face 
hidden in the mantle of the first. She 
seemed fearful, afraid, stricken. “Hans 


Castorp stood looking at the group, and 
from some dark cause his heart grew 
heavy... .” Scarcely daring to venture, 
he passed behind the statuary. The 
bronze door of the sanctuary stood open, 
and he trembled violently before the sight 
within: “Two gray old women, witch- 
like . . . were busy there. They stood be- 
tween flaming braziers . . . dismembering 
a child. He would have covered his eyes 
and fled, but could not. The women had 
seen him. ... Castorp tried desperately 
to escape, came full tilt against a column— 
and woke, lying by the hut in the snow, 
half-frozen. 

*“T have dreamed of man’s state, of his 
courteous and enlightened social state and 
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its fearful terror. ... I will cling to my 
dream. I will let death have no mastery 
over my thoughts. I will be good.... 


For the sake of goodness and love, man 


shall let death have no dominion over his 
thoughts. ... Now I understand. It is 
love, and not reason or religion that is 
stronger than death. ... And from love 
and sweetness alone can form and civili- 
zation come, and (friendly, beautiful 
human intercourse—always in silent recog- 
nition of the blood sacrifice.” 

Sometimes he achieved a finer vision, 
not a yision which nerved him to play 
the game and pay the price, but one which 
bade him renovate the human scene. 'The 
management had installed a new inven- 
tion—a gramophone; and Castorp made 
it virtually his own. Some of the records 
he especially loved. One of these was the 
last song-in the opera “Aida,” where the 
entombed lovers overcome the horror of 
death with a song. It appealed to him, 
consoled him, served as a_ temporary 
refuge from his fears. A second was the 
prayer of Valentine from “Faust,” the 
prayer in which the young soldier calls 
on God to keep Margaret within his 
sheltering care. This also soothed him. 
All the records he made his own. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the last number 
of his selections—‘‘The Linden Tree.” 
This he played over and over again. Yet 
the love he had for it was an illicit love. 
It caused him to forget the disease that 
gripped his actual world and the Terror 
that bestrode all its activities. It was a 
means of escape. It was a love of death 
and not of life. Not that the song in its 
original form meant any sympathy of that 
sort. Perhaps it was something very 
much of the people and redolent of life. 
Not that enjoyment of it for a passing 
moment was anything but healthy and 
right. But to find in it a sort of justifi- 
cation for his selfish withdrawal from 
the Flatland and its threats—that was 
like yielding himself to death instead of 
turning to self-conquest and, in so far as 
in him lay, the redemption of his world. 
A faithful son would be “he who fought his 
way to self-conquest and perhaps died try- 
ing to speak some new word of love to 
man, and for the future which whispered 
in his heart.” 
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But the vision faded. 
Terror, or one aspect of it, that had 
palsied the world, was let loose. Naptha 
had seen it coming—the judgment on a 
system, perhaps an introduction to a new 
kingdom of God. Settembrini had seen it 
coming and the sight had shaken the con- 
fidence in reason, arbitration, world prog- 
ress that he clutched to his heart. Old 
Peeperkorn had discerned it clearly, and 
shouted aloud his fear and defiance. Cas- 
torp, “the delicate child of life,” was 
caught by it. It shot all this sick genera- 
tion to their posts. They had no word 
that would produce a fairer future, but 
could die for the old age when necessary. 
And so the sanitarium disgorged its in- 
mates at last. They stormed downwards 
to the Flatland in furious haste. Hence 
we see Castorp but once again. He has 

(Continued on page 786) 
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English Labor’s Program 


EN YEARS have gone since the Boston Unita- 

rian Club, on a memorable night, listened to an 
explanation of the new program of the British 
Labor Party. The title of the document was “Labor 
and the New Social Order,” and it was written by 
Sidney Webb. S. K. Ratcliffe reminds us in The 
Survey, where he is writing of another labor pro- 
gram, that the former one “met with an especially 
cordial response from the forward-looking men and 
women of the colleges and churches.” It did. It 
was destined to go ringing round the world. At 
the meeting in Boston, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
presided and there was a glow of enthusiasm in his 
introductory address and his understanding allu- 
sions during the discussion which have remained 
in memory among the happy and characteristic 
qualities of his liberal and illuminated mind. 

That eloquent statement of Webb’s probably 
created the friendly condition which led Ramsay 
MacDonald to the office of prime minister, in the 
opinion of Mr. Ratcliffe, who turns from 1918 to 
1928 to tell us of a pamphlet, “Labor and the 
Nation,” issued by the Labor Party in co-operation 
with the trade unions. This writing is not a one- 
man but a composite party product. If it lacks 
the quality of a single brilliant mind, it makes up 
for it by the thoroughness with which it studies and 
attacks existing conditions. It is no visionary 
thing, nor yet a patchwork. It lays out precisely 
a plan for the “deliberate adaptation of industrial 
power to social purposes, in which the fabric of 
civilization is threatened equally by the imperialism 
that would sacrifice the well-being of humanity to 
vulgar dreams of national self-aggrandizement, and 
by the materialism that subordinates the finer po- 
tentialities of man’s nature to the worship of obso- 
lete property rights and the pursuit of dividends.” 
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_ The chief aims are given in five sections—healthy — 
living conditions for every member of the com- 
munity; conversion of industry from selfish 

struggle to co-operation; to provide education, in- — 

surance, pensions, etc., against what otherwise — 
makes a man the sport of economic chance; to use 


the fruits of taxation created by social effort for 


the good of all, and to establish peace by removing 
the causes of war and by renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy. In the second part of 
the manifesto there is specific and detailed applica- 
tion of the aims. The whole thing is upward, on 
sound economic grounds. But the decisive stand 
for the nationalization or public control of the great 
productive services, land, coal, power, and trans- 
port, with due compensation to the persons affected, 
represents, of course, the soul of the party objec- 
tive. Agriculture is not so included, but it would 
come under national regulation. The underlying 
truth, the motivation of the program, is conviction 
in personal liberty, social equality, and the co- 
operative life—“the deliberate organization of the 
resources of the whole community for the service 
of all.” This is the foundation of the enduring 
commonwealth of the future. Avowedly, it is so- 
cialism. It probably represents the right wing 
rather than the left wing of the Labor Party. To us 
in these States it is so different from our predomi- 
nant labor mind that it will arouse great interest. 


Frank Doan’s Legacy 


MONG THE READERS of this paragraph are 
those who knew Frank Carleton Doan in his. 
gay mood of good fellowship. As a witty and jolly 
companion he made many a delightful hour with 
his brethren, after a service or conference. They 
little knew him as the soul withdrawn, in the good 
sense introspective and otherworldly. This is the 
secret of the man revealed in the book which we 
have pondered and in some sense wondered at these 
past weeks.* It is a book of meditations of a 
modern mind, who has known all the classic un- 
toward experiences, sufferings, doubts, and much 
more their affirmative opposites, and who has done 
with them what a medieval monk would do. He 
has risen above them, serene. There is something 
almost incredibly saintly in these meditations coy- 
ering a wide variety of spiritual reactions to a 
rather rough world, also a mystical, good world. 
Doan must have known what he was in for, for he 
was a daring, even inconoclastic teacher from his 
early manhood, faithful to the inward light if not 
scornful of consequences. He is to be counted as 
one who would not be standardized even by the mild 
if sometimes acute institutionalism of the Unita- 
rian fellowship. His outward fortunes underwent 
transmutation, but his spirit was always high and 
his head was never bowed. He would not flinch 
nor yield a position, though he was always kind. ~ 
When he was radical in theology and stanch in~ 
pacifism, it cost him something. No one ever heard 
him whimper or saw him wince. But of course he 
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% dia suffer. That is, he lived up against the be- 
: _ havior of an unfriendly community, and it did have 
its effect upon him. It is necessary to know and to 
say these things in order to get into the mind of the 
reader the reality of Doan’s spiritual words, and to 
— acquit him of what otherwise would be unhealthy 
brooding. In the lonely watches Doan had his 
thoughts, as we all have them. He has written his 
down. They come so close to our own and the inner 
light of him is so much brighter and surer than 
most of ours, that his book is a dear legacy, some- 
thing to keep hard by when we want to find our 
way without the least variation from the course of 
conscience and duty. The meditations are real. A 
strong soul is in them, free from bondage because 
inseparable from the Eternal. Dr. Crothers wrote 
an introduction to the book, and Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight added a preface and saw the book through 
the press after Dr. Doan’s death. 


The Title “Reverend” 


F IT BE a bold suggestion, we shall quickly get 
word of what our readers think, and that makes 
it worth our daring. Why should we not make 
obsolete and dead the word “Reverend,” bury it 
eight feet down and call all our ministers “Doctor”? 
' When a man comes out of the graduate school 
with his doctorate in philosophy, he has spent no 
more time in preparation, as a rule, than the student 
for the ministry in his three years in divinity. 
Custom and right bestow upon the former the title 
which he carries to the end of his days. A medical 
school graduate is not older or better disciplined 
for his calling than the well-trained theological 
man, and he is given his title from the day he 
receives his diploma and becomes a humble interne 
in a hospital. It is true in other callings. The 
courses required for the ministry ought to bring a 
like reward for labor, and start a man off with the 
dignity of a vocation which, for all its mooted de- 
cline, is followed by men as well equipped and as 
technically fitted for their task as are the men in 
other professions. In fact, a minister worth his 
’ salt (and the proportion who are is as large as that 
among other professions), has passed courses in 
subjects of wider sweep than any other student 
‘knows. Yet on account of this titular inequality 
and handicap, ninety per cent. of all parsons go 
through life plagued with a stilted and almost 
amusing form of address, namely, “Reverend.” 

The one minister in ten who is exalted by merit 
or ecclesiastical preferment to the rank of doctor, 
honoris causa, whatever that means, stands as an 
example of class distinction which has no proper 
place among brethren. The custom is so irregular 
as to be thoroughly unfit. The word “Reverend” 
itself is probably the most awkward ever applied 
to man with good intention, especially in a demo- 
 eratic religion and a democratic society. Someone 

-mnay say that to call a minister “Mister” is enough, 
but that is not sound so long as honorary degrees 
“ha awarded to and gladly received by his col- 
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leagues. The theological school which first makes 
all of its bona fide graduates doctors of divinity, 
written into the diploma, will have conferred a 
blessing upon the members of this long neglected 
clerical profession. We are thinking, also, of the 
excellent effect such a departure would have upon 
the standards of the curriculum. 


N ote for Patriots 


Nowe that the country acknowledges, in the press 
and in the parties contending for the. presi- 
dency, that the religious issue, or what it is more 
accurate and wise to call the question of church and 
state, is one of the dominant and determining fac- 
tors in the minds of the people, we feel it necessary 
to say, who have no intention of resorting to the 
discussion of matters in dispute unless extraordi- 
nary circumstances arise, that no one should be 
applauded who in the name of much-abused “‘toler- 
ance” uses harsh and ugly names, or misquotes the 
Constitution, or in any manner prejudges or at- 
tempts to silence those who are moved to speak 
what is in their hearts and souls in behalf of their 
country. These are unreasonable, emotional and 
queer days, and more nonsense is being spoken and 
printed, with distorted and mischievous effect, than 
we could have believed possible two months ago. 
And we regret to say the end is not yet. 


The Real Writers 


T WAS REMINISCENT of President Coolidge’s 
remark that the real authors of the Declaration 
of Independence were the colonial preachers, when 
we read, after the recent event in Paris, that the 
real “writers of the Pact of Peace” are “the com- 
mon men and women of every land who have fought 
their way through disillusionment to hope—they 
write the document which gives integrity and 
reality to the statesmen’s deed.” Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough is the speaker of these words. 

What both these men are saying from different 
angles is that there is nothing real until it is put 
through the spiritual test and receives spiritual 
approbation. When a thing is believed in the heart, 
when, that is, it is believed religiously, it has con- 
tinuing vitality, sure permanence. To make such 
a condition it is required that the church do its 
duty. We must engender creative enthusiasm. To 
fail in enthusiasm is to let cynicism come in over 
the fallen form of our spiritual failure. Dr. Hough 
urges the recovery of enthusiasm, therefore, as a 
potent agency for great achievement, even world 
peace. Deeper honesty, deeper faith, and loyal 
lives. Especially if “we begin quite simply to live 
loyal lives, our enthusiasm will come back.” Thus 
again we get a glimpse of the supreme use of reli- 
gion, of the true minister, and of the world-wide 
influence of the plainest meeting-house. Let us see 
what they and all the churches will do toward 
ratifying the Pact of Peace in the fifteen signatory 
nations. 
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Ground Broken for Oklahoma City Church 


J. L. Daniel turns first sod 


N ENTHUSIASTIC GROUP of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Unitarians gath- 
ered at the site chosen for their new 
church on the corner of Thirteenth Street 
and North Dewey Avenue for the ground- 
breaking ceremony, September 10. Rev. 
Homer Ll. Sheffer, the minister, spoke 
briefly and introduced J. L. Daniel, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, generous 
giver to and supporter of the building 
enterprise, who turned the first sod. Hach 
member of the church present, old and 
young, also turned a shoyvelful of earth. 


In his address Mr. Harlow declared: 
“Tt ig indeed no small thing to be pio- 
neers in as great a movement as that for 
intellectual and spiritual freedom. We 
are but a handful here; in the midst. of 
the forces seeking still to maintain the 
bonds of spiritual authority over the 
human soul, we are but a small and feeble 
minority. Yet the truth itself is mighty 
and must ultimately prevail. That little 
handful of our spiritual ancestors who 
pushed out from England in the shallop 
whose name has become a household word 


THEY TURN THE FIRST SOD FOR THHEIR 


NEW CHURCH 


In the foreground of this group of Oklahoma City Unitarians stand the minister, Rev. Homer 
L. Sheffer, at the left, and J. L. Daniel, president of the board of trustees, at the right 


Among the members participating in the 
ceremony were a few who helped found 
the First Unitarian Church in this city in 
territorial days, twenty-two years ago: 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron D. Shear, Mrs. Addie 
Martin, and Mrs. W. H. Avery. 

Other speakers were Victor E. Harlow, 
vice-president of the board of trustees; 
Mr. Shear, chairman of the committee on 
subscriptions for the new church; J. L. 
Jones, a retired Unitarian minister, who 
told of his gratification, as a member of 
the congregation, in sharing in the work; 
E. C. Hosmer, a member of the board, 
whose father and grandfather were dis- 
tinguished Unitarian ministers; and J. W. 
VanMeter, another member of the board. 

The church, in pure Georgian style, the 
parish house, and the minister’s residence, 
with the lot, will represent an investment 
of about $100,000. The property has al- 
ready increased in value. A drawing and 
description of the new church will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of THE 
REGISTER, 


for more than a hundred millions of people 
was the advance guard of the multitudes 
which should make of this a nation of the 
greatest political freedom in all the his- 
tory of mankind. Even so we can feel that 
we are the spiritual progenitors of those 
forces which throughout this magnificent 
southwestern country shall yet achieve a 
condition whereby every man shall be free 
in his thought to follow the dictation of 
his experience, to formulate a faith which 
shall square with the requirements of his 
own honest soul, and to escape forever 
the domination of creeds and of spiritual 
bondage which are the products of past 
and more ignorant ages.” : 

Mr. Shear briefly called attention to the 
loyalty, generosity, and co-operation that 
was making the new church possible, 
speaking particularly of the work of the 
women and of the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel and the American Unitarian 
Association. In concluding his speech, 
Mr. Jones said: 

“In helping to break the ground for this 
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building, my son will now throw his spade- 


ful of dirt southward and I will throw ~ 
mine northward, with the fond hope that — 


the influence of the Unitarian Church will 
have no bounds in either direction.” 


Miss Frederick Begins Duties 
As Field Secretary, Y. P. R. U. 


Miss Virginia Frederick of Dorchester, 
Mass., who has an extended acquaintance 
among the Unitarian young people of this 
country and Canada, began her service 
with the Young People’s Religious Union 
as its field secretary the middle of Sep- 
tember. Miss Frederick has been present 
at the Y. P. R. U. conferences at the 
Isles of Shoals for the last six years, for 
five years on the committee, and for three 
years has been chairman of the Town 
and Gown Club in Boston which conducts 
monthly dances at Unity House for Uni- 
tarian young people and their friends 
who are at school or at work in Greater 
Boston. For the past year Miss Frederick 
has given part of her time to King’s 
Chapel as parish assistant and a part to 
work at the State House in connection 
with the Advisory Council on Crime Pre- 
vention in the Department of Correction. 

Until Christmas Miss Frederick expects 
to confine her work to the New England 
States. She plans to attend the New 
Hampshire annual conference in Peter- 
boro in October and to be present at the 
meeting in Keene, N.H., of the Twin State 
Conference of the Y. P. R. U., October 21. 
She will visit societies in Maine if ar- 
rangements can be perfected and will 
spend some time in Massachusetts. 

Plans now include a period in the 
Middle West after the holidays, with Chi- 
cago as headquarters, and a return to 
New York in March, where she will use 
the remainder of her time in the Middle 
Atlantic States until the church year 
closes. 

Miss 
Radcliffe College in 1927, where she was 
prominently identified with the sports. 
She is interested in baseball, hockey, 
tennis, basketball, swimming, and all 
kinds of athletics. Last year she was a 
director of the Y. P. R. U. and delivered 
the sermon Y. P. R. U. Sunday in East 
Lexington, Mass. 


King’s Chapel Noon Services 


On Tuesday, October 2, at 12.15 p.m., the 
week-day services in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will reopen for the season of 
1928-29. Dr. John Carroll Perkins, min- 
ister in charge, will conduct the brief 
devotional service, and the _ visiting 
preacher for the first four days will be 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First 
Parish in Milton, Mass. As in previous 
years, the music will be under the direc- 
tion of Raymond C. Robinson, organist at 
King’s Chapel, assisted by Miss Hope 
Wright, violinist, and Miss Priscilla 8. 
Warren, violoncellist. The services will 
be broadcast by Station WNAC, the 
Shepard Stores. 


~ 


Frederick was graduated from 


American Unitarian 
Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louts C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Fouter, Treasurer 


Parker E. Manrzan, Secretary 


Dr. Cornish’s Appointments 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish left Boston Sep- 
tember 19 to visit Chicago and the Middle 
Western conferences. He preached Septem- 
ber 23 in Sioux City, Iowa, and attended 
the Iowa Unitarian Conference in Des 
Moines, September 24 to 26, addressing the 
meeting Tuesday afternoon on ‘How Rou- 


mania ‘Treats Her Minorities.” 


Cornish is to attend for two days the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference, held jointly 
with the Universalist State meeting in 
Galesburg, Ill., and proceeds September 29 
to Minneapolis for the Minnesota Confer- 
On October 7 he will preach in 
Jamestown, N.Y., for Rev. Alfred BE. von 
Stilli and open the Jamestown mission in 
October 1 and 2 he will 
spend in Ann Arbor, Mich., and return 
to Boston for the Association’s board 


ence. 
4 
| the evening. 


meeting October 9. 


of democracy. 


‘Mr. Sharp led a round-table conference 
-on the subject of religious education at 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League conven- 
This week he has 
been spending three days, September 23 
to 25, at All Souls Church in Washington, 
D.C., in conference with the church offi- 
cials upon religious education and the 


tion at Lenox, Mass. 


general welfare of the church. 


Delegate to Brahmo Samaj 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed a delegate to the centenary ob- 
servance meetings of the Brahmo Samaj 
in Caleutta and other parts of India, in 
place of Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, who was at 
first designated by the Association but 
found it necessary to change his plans. 
Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop will sail from San 
Francisco November 9, accompanied by 
Mrs. Sydney B. Snow and her daughter, 
Miss Alice Snow. They will return to 


America early in March. 


Greetings to Church Schools 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, has sent 
his annual greeting to the church school 
executives of this country and Canada. 
The objective of the church school is, he 
suggested, to open to the communities an 
institution to enlarge and give expression 
to personalities in four ways: as a sanctu- 
ary for the mood of worship; as a school 
to present the historical expressions and 
modern ideas of religion; as a proving 
ground in the field of ethics and conduct ; 
as a forum in the field of the problems 


Association President Urges Reconsecration 
As Churches Convene After Summer Vacations 


Nowhere is the contrast between fact 
and theory more vivid than between the 
ealendar year of twelve months and the 
parish year of between eight and ten 
months. Theoretically, our churches labor 
for twelve months a year. Practically, 
parish activities begin according to the 
conditions in the communities which our 
churches serve, somewhere between the 
middle of September and the last of Oc- 
tober, and then continue with increasing 
strength until about Easter time, after 
which they diminish very rapidly. 

It is somewhat startling to see the ex- 
tent to which the calendar year is dimin- 
ished for working purposes. The minister 
of a suburban parish near Boston, pos- 
sessed of a dignified and beautiful church 
plant and enjoying a comfortable living, 
complained to me recently of his dilemma. 
Practically none of his parishioners are 
living within the parish bounds until after 
Thanksgiving. A part of them do not re- 


turn to their suburban homes until after. 
- Christmas. 


During the winter they are 
likely to go to California, Florida, or 
Europe for stays of varying duration. 
They rally at the church about Easter for 
a few weeks and then they begin drifting 
off to the mountains or the shore. How 
is it possible, he asks, to maintain a vigor- 
ous parish life with an absentee consti- 
tuency? The question has many aspects. 
This is an extreme illustration; but 
throughout all our parishes hither and yon 
the problem is present, and with ease of 
transportation and the development of 
country life and the most health-giving 
out-of-door sports, the problem grows. 

It affects the work of the Association 
as it does the work of the parishes. After 
the May Meetings, the kind of work done 


at the Association changes somewhat. 
From the latter part of June to the middle 
of September it is far less vigorous than 
during the other nine months. The work 
of the Association directly reflects the 
activities of the churches. 

Not only is there a time element in this 
problem, there is also a _ psychological 
element. At this season of the year we 
all re-orient ourselves to the major work 
of our lives. From shore and mountain 
and overseas and summer schools, from 
hiking, motoring and sailing, during these 
last weeks of the summer we come back 
again to work, and we remember William 
Gannett’s message, “Blessed be Drudgery.” 
We are glad to put the harness on our 
backs once more and begin carrying our 
load. 

One of the critical questions of our day 
from the religious point of view is whether 
with the increasing diversity of life and 
the interruptions that it brings, we can 
maintain a churech-centric life. There is 
only one way to accomplish this, and that 
is by deliberate consecration, and by the 
remembrance that nothing in this world 
that is worth while comes without 
thoughtful sacrifice of time and effort to 
the larger enterprises. 

I submit that we are called upon for the 
purposes of our church work to recon- 
secrate ourselves. Our churches exist for 
the salvation of the world. There is no 
other excuse for their maintenance. We 
are bent on saving the world to truth, to 
righteousness, to kindly living in thought 
and deed, to the kind of grace which the 
world believes was in the word and 
example of the Nazarene. 

Louis C. CorNISsH. 


At the New York Office 


Due to changes in the personnel of the 
Boston office, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt will 
spend the greater portion of his time there. 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker will be on duty 
at New York headquarters Mondays and 
Wednesdays, assisting Dr. Hunt in the 
work of that district. This year Rev. 
Edwin Fairley will devote his whole time 
to the Department of Religious Education, 
and with the help of a committee is work- 
ing upon a new Primary Hymnal, a work 
in which he bespeaks the co-operation of 
all interested. 

Preliminary arrangements are being 
made for the autumn meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, which will 
be held in Albany, N.Y., October 26 and 
27. A prominent authority in religious 
education will make an address on Friday 
evening, October 26. On Saturday morn- 
ing, October 27, there will be addresses 
from Unitarian and Universalist leaders 
in religious education. Mr. Fairley will 
represent the Unitarians. 

Mr. Fairley is serving this year as presi- 
dent of the New York Ministers’ meetings 


and Rey. Richard W. Seebode is secretary. 

Some idea of the contacts the New York 
office has with other denominations is 
shown by the calls made upon the Reli- 
gious Education Department in a single 
day, recently. A Congregational executive 
in religious education came to the office 
for conference and advice; a Methodist 
teacher who had been using one of the 
Beacon Course books called for supple- 
mentary material and went away with two 
new books; an Episcopal rector from a 
church on Long Island visited the office 
to order a large number of Beacon Course 
books; an executive officer of the Friends 
in the vicinity of New York came in to 
learn about Unitarian matters and things, 
and disclosed the fact that he was using 
the Beacon Course in many of his schools. 

The office is specializing this year in 
office help for the churches in and near 
New York, for which it is making a charge 
to repay in some measure the cost of the 
service. Almost all churches are availing 
themselves of this service in some degree. 
The mailing lists of several of the churches 
are at the headquarters office and the 
weekly announcements are sent from there. 
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The facilities of the office for mimeograph- 
ing and multigraphing are being used to 
a considerable extent. 

During the summer new organs have 
been installed in the churches at Staten 
Island and Rutherford and _ structural 
changes have been-made in both buildings, 
a full account of which will appear later. 
Dedication services will be held in both 
these churches soon. The damage to the 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn by 
reason of its being struck by lightning 
has been repaired. 


Dr. Patterson’s Appointments 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president, has returned from a five- 
days’ visit to Maine for meetings and con- 
ferences with the ministers and church 
officials. He preached in the Calais church 
September 16 and had conferences in 
Eastport, Houlton, and Waterville. 

In the middle of October, Dr. Patterson 
will attend the Southwestern Conference 
sessions, which extend from October 16 to 
18, in Salina, Kans. He will visit Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., October 13, and preach at 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., on October 
14 and 21, respectively. October 23 he 
will visit Oklahoma City, Okla., for a con- 
ference, and on October 28 he will occupy 
the pulpit at Tulsa, Okla. : 3 

Dr.. Patterson has had a number of en- 
gagements during the summer and early 
autumn. In June he was present at the 
young people’s. conferences at Hanska, 
Minn., and Humboldt, Iowa. He spoke at 
both places and preached at Humboldt 
June 24, and lectured there the following 
evening. June 17 he was the preacher in 
the St. Paul, Minn., church. During Au- 
gust, Dr. Patterson preached three times 
at Peterboro, N.H. In September, he at- 
tended the Ministers’ Conference at Deer- 
field, Mass., and preached September 9 in 
All Souls Church, New York City. He 
preached during July in Sudbury and 
Brooklyn, Conn. 


The Reference Library © 


Those in search of reference material 
about Unitarian churches or ministers and 
liberal church history or doctrine are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the wealth 
of material on this and related subjects 
to be found in the reference library on the 
sixth floor of the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. During the past 
year the library has been consulted for an 
extraordinary variety of information by 
the staffs of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
ministers and their families, persons en- 
gaged in library work in and around 
Boston, research students, and the general 
public. The Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund personnel has had frequent 
recourse to the library for historical 
matter about Meadville. 

The librarian, Miss Cynthia Griffin, has 
succeeded in completing some of the files 
of reports and publications, so that the 
library now possesses unbroken files of 
bound copies of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
and The Pacific Unitarian; The Monthly 
Religious Magazine, 1844-74; The Unita- 
rian Review, 1874-91; The Christian Ea- 
aniner, 1824-69; The Unitarian Calendar, 
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1908-14; Word and Work, while it was a 
separate publication; Unitarian News 
Letter; the yearbooks and annual reports 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
the Meadville Theological School and 
Pacific Unitarian School catalogues and 
bulletins; National Conference reports, 
and reports of the International Congresses 
of Free Christians and Other Keligious 
Liberals. These constitute a complete, ac- 
curate, and prolific source of information 
in the field of liberal religion, not only 
in America but in foreign countries. 
Numerous parish histories bound or in 
pamphlet form are a valuable addition to 
the records of Unitarianism, and the li- 
brary has also a large collection of photo- 


graphs of ministers and chuches, especially . 


of the older ones. On the shelves are 
books by and about Unitarians, including 
sermons by some of the most outstanding 
Unitarian leaders. This collection the 
librarian desires to increase. ; 

Housed in the library are the posses- 
sions of the Unitarian Historical Society. 
These include its books, which are mingled 
with those of the Association and are 
available for reference. 

At the close of the church year eight 
hundred volumes had been catalogued, and 
the librarian can find with great despatch 
information contained in the material still 
to be catalogued. 


Visitors at Prague 


Dr. Ulysses G. Pierce of Washington, 
D.C., and Henry H. Fuller of Boston, 
Mass., treasurer of the American Unita- 
rian Association, have returned from a 
visit to Europe, during which they made 
a study of conditions at Prague, where the 
constituency of the liberal church is one 
of the largest in the world and the op- 
portunity for development of liberalism 
challenges American Unitarians. 


Church School Supplies 


The Religious Arts Committee of the 
Department of Religious Education, 


through the initiative of its chairman, - 


Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen of Boston, has 
prepared a series of artistic devices for 
the church school collection, designed to 
encourage more systematic attendance and 
greater interest in contributing to the 
school. These consist of large cards upon 
each of which is fastened a small card- 
board box containing fifty-two small 
Manila envelopes suitably printed. A pic- 
ture selected from the Medici prints adorns 
the card, adapted to the kindergarten, 
junior, and senior students, and a gold 
cord makes it possible to hang the holder 
like a picture. Gold lettering enhances 
the beauty and interest of the holder, 
which it is believed the young people will 
like to suspend in their rooms. The ad- 
visory committee of the department recom- 
mends the holders to the church schools. 
They may be obtained from the Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The price of the holder and the first year’s 
supply of envelopes is fifty cents. The 
printed envelopes for use after the first 
year will be twelve cents a set. The print- 
ing on the small envelopes is in accordance 
with copy to be furnished by the local 
church when the order is given. 
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Personal Notes 


Administrative Vice-President Walter 
Reid Hunt, who is to spend most of his 
time at Boston headquarters, enjoyed a 
motor trip in August through Canada and 
the Adirondacks. ‘ j 

Ronald Jones, who designed the church 
in Cambridge, England, visited this 
country during his vacation and met Dr. 
Cornish and members of the Association 
and Laymen’s League staffs at the 
Unitarian Building. 

Rey. George Kent goes to Knoxville, 
Tenn., the last of September to take charge 
temporarily of the Unitarian Church. 


Rev. Frederick T. Crane, who has been 


at Bernardston, Mass., since 1923, goes to 


Sterling, Mass., October 1. 


Rev. William Channing Brown, who re- 
cently completed his work at Wheeling, 
W.Va., has spent the season at his summer 
home in Littleton, Mass. 

Dr. Alfred R. Hussey, literary editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and minister of 
the church in Plymouth, Mass., is preach- 
ing the last three Sundays of September 
in Tulsa, Okla., opening up the work for 
the year in the Unitarian church. 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 


‘Department of Religious Education, Rey. 


Ransom F. Carver of Billerica, Mass., and 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Mass., 
have all returned with their brides from 
honeymoons spent in European travel. 


Among ministers who have sojourned in 
Europe for all or a part of the summer 
are Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston, with 
Mrs. Park and their son; Rey. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn of Taunton, Mass., and Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., who 
was accompanied by Mrs. Pomeroy. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pomeroy returned September 16. 


Rey. Lawrence Clare of Montreal, with 
Mrs. Clare and their two daughters, re- 
turned September 8 from a summer in 
BHurope, spent largely in Paris. Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of Meadville 
Theological School and former minister at 
Montreal, occupied the pulpit September 9. 


The church at Eastport, Maine, is with- 
out a minister since the death of Rey. 
John Baltzly, who had been the minister 
since 1920. 


Rey. William A. Atkinson has resigned 
from the pastorate of the church in 
Houlton, Maine. 


The resignation of Rev. Charles A. 
Place from the church in Lancaster, Mass., 
will take effect November 1. 


The Ann Arbor, Mich., pulpit is made 
vacant by the fact that Rey. Sidney S. 
Robins, Ph.D., has gone to a place on the 
faculty of Lombard College. 


Rey. Wesley Schutz has resigned from 
his pastorate at Whitman, Mass. 


Dr. John Sayles has withdrawn from 
his ministry at the First Liberal Church 
in Mt. Vernon, N.Y. y 


Ministerial changes include the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Ben Franklin Allen at Need- 
ham, Mass., who has concluded his work 
there, and that of Rey. Arthur W. 
Littlefield at Middleboro, Mass., effective 
October 1. a 
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the plan of its predecessor. 


- members. 
> say are invaluable to many and should 
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ran eral Alliance 


Deaton 


ae: Unitarian and Other 


“Liberal Christian Women 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
- Mrs. Caroune S. ATHERTON, President 
Miss Berrua Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in October 
October 5, 10.30 A.M., Cheerful Letter 


- Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


October 18, 11.30 a.m., New England 
Associate Alliance, Kennebunk, Maine. 
Speakers, Mrs. Mary R. M. Ross, “His- 
torical Sketch”; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
“Meadville”; Rev. Leon R. Land, “The 
Bronx Free Fellowship’; Mrs. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, subject to be announced. 

October 26, 10.30 a.m., Friendly Links 
Conference, Fifield Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manual for 1928-29 


The Manual for 1928-29 follows closely 
In the di- 
rectory, States are arranged alphabeti- 
eally, and also the names of branches 
within the State. 

To reduce expense the Board voted to 
cease sending copies, as formerly, to re- 
cording secretaries. Henceforth three free 
copies will be mailed to each branch presi- 
dent, corresponding secretary, and treas- 
urer. It is hoped that others in every 
branch, particularly chairmen of commit- 
tees, will be interested in buying copies at 
fifty cents each. 

It is always a source of regret when 
names and addresses come in too late for 
insertion; but, of course, no date can be 
fixed beyond which there will be no need 
of alterations. 

The fact that the treasurer’s books 
close April 30, and that henceforth only 
paid membership can be counted, will 
make certain entries appear to some 
branches as discrepancies. In the direc- 
tory, branches are credited with the num- 


_ ber of members paid up to April 30. Only 


in that way can the treasurer’s books be 
made to balance. At the end of the “Sum- 
mary of Money Raised and Disbursed by 
the Branches” will be found “Membership 
Adjustments,” which will supplement the 
information in the directory. 

Much gratitude is felt by the Commit- 
tee on Manual toward officers, chairmen, 
and secretaries whose prompt co-opera- 
tion has made possible the completion of 
this difficult work with the minimum ex- 
penditure of effort. The committee ex- 
presses most sincere thanks for the more 
than usual teamwork this year. Every 
effort has been made to produce an accu- 
rate yearbook for the use of Alliance 
The reports, the directory, the 


e of interest to all. Last year the sales 
owed an increase of fifty per cent., and 
is oped that this year the gain may 
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To All a Cordial Greeting! 
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A message from the president 


What wonderful times are these in 
which we find ourselves! How full life 
is “of a number of things!” With hearts 
aglow from the experience of the summer, 
with strength acquired from mountain or 


“ocean or the deep silences of the woods, 


we come together in church and Alliance 
to express something of our satisfaction 


‘in renewing associations dear and vital. 


Forget not that much depends on the 


good start—attending the first church 


service, being at the opening meeting of 
the Alliance, and so forming the habit 
‘which will be the more easily kept. 

May this year be marked by a greatly 
increased sense of fellowship! Let us 
draw together in closer sympathy and be 
the better prepared to do our part of the 
world’s work. May each Alliance branch 
feel and express its oneness with other 
branches, even if the nearest neighbor be 
miles and miles away. May there be a 
response from each to the calls of the 
central organization, from general head- 
quarters or from the several department 
chairmen. 

May each group work with the other 
societies of the home church as never 
before—with the chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, with the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, with the church school, and 
of course with the minister—that “goes 
without saying.” If the words “Our 


Church” are written on every heart, we 
shall witness a quickening of the religious 
life, and a new linking of the church with 
the community will surely follow. 

On our members in the United States 
rests a special responsibility at this time. 
In a definite way we are soon to register 
our loyalty and patriotism. Each will de- 


. cide for herself and act as her intelligence . 


dictates, but no one will fail to cast her 
vote in the coming election. 

A great step was taken on August 27, 
with untold possibilities for international 
understanding and _ fellowship. Every 
citizen has his or her part in helping to 
realize these possibilities and each must 
make and observe his own “peace pact” 
to create the strong public sentiment that 
is absolutely essential. 

The story is told of a bell boy at Star 
Island who was asked for a key to the 
room to which he had taken a new ar- 
rival. His reply is our challenge. “Why 
a key? Aren’t you all of one faith?” 
Yes, of one faith in a grand fellowship: 

“Gifts in differing measure, 
Hearts of one accord; 


Manifold the service, 
One the sure reward.” 


Onward we go to another working year 
in our church life, a year we believe we 
ean make one of noble achievement! 


CAROLINE §, ATHERTON. 


Mrs. Carr for Renewed Zeal in Enlarged P.O. M. Work 


We begin this autumn the fifty-first 
year of Post Office Mission work. It was 
during the winter of 1877-78 that Miss 
Ellis of Cincinnati, Ohio, distributed the 
first Unitarian tracts. It would be inter- 
esting if we could know exactly how many 
lives have been touched and helped in the 
past fifty years, but, after all, it is the 
mystical, unknown element in the work 
that gives us the opportunity to “dream 
dreams” and “see visions.” 

Mrs. David Carr, chairman of the Post 
Office Mission, thus opens her report for 
Word and Work, and continues: 

Certain changes are being made in the 
work this year and I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of presenting them 
to all Mission workers. 

In co-operative advertising, the Central 
Committee is following the plan outlined 
last spring by our former chairman, Mrs. 
Parker. We are advertising through the 
John W. Odlin Company, Inc., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and using a different type of 
magazine, hoping for a better quality of 
replies even though the quantity be less. 
The sermon title for the first month will 
be, “Is There a Righteous God?” and it 
will appear in the following magazines: 
The Literary Digest, The Outlook, World’s 
Work, Time, and The Atlantic Monthly. 

To save expense and for the greater 
convenience of the chairman, the clerical 
work will be done in the Parish House of 
the First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass. The card index will be kept at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, as formerly, and 
is available at all times to those interested. 


As we start our work this year, there 
are four things I should like to urge upon 
Mission workers. First, the keeping of 
very accurate records, using if possible 
the record sheets, which may be had for 
the asking. Second, the prompt return of 
the questionnaires sent out in the spring. 


Of the 236 questionnaires sent out in 
April, only 127 have been returned to 
date! Only by the tabulation of these 


questionnaires can we have any accurate 
knowledge of Mission work. Third, send 
to the chairman, each year, the names 
and addresses of your correspondents. An 
applicant is one who has answered ‘an 
advertisement. A correspondent is one 
who has written you that he or she is 
interested and wishes to receive the litera- 
ture regularly. Fourth, use your Central 
Committee in every way possible. Let 
us share your difficulties and help you if 
we can. Send to us any suggestions that 
you feel would be of benefit to the work; 
the committee is of value only as it can 
be of service to all Mission workers. 

Your Central Committee looks forward 
to the time when every Alliance branch 
will have a Post Office Mission Com- 
mittee; to the time when every Mission 
Committee will contribute to co-operative: 
advertising and will be perfectly satisfied 
with the names it receives! 

Every mission worker is, in a certain 
sense, minister to an unseen congregation 
and like all ministers must be optimistic, 
not easily discouraged, able to keep a 
clear vision in spite of the many details 
connected with the work. Do not be 
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troubled because you do not get imme- 
diate results, but remember that the great 
majority of the people who ask for our 
literature are groping blindly for a new 
faith. It is a soul-searching experience 
that oftentimes cannot endure the per- 
sonal touch. We must wait patiently for 
the desired end. The Unitarian faith, 
while easy to understand, is difficult to 
live up to, for it means constant indi- 
vidual responsibility. “The religion of 
Jesus is not for ease-loving people, not for 
soft living, but is a rock foundation under 
those who are standing up against the 
storm and stress of life, creating through 
pain the understanding heart and the sym- 
pathetic spirit.’ We should be grateful 
for the opportunity and privilege of doing 
what we can to spread this faith and our 
reward lies in the work itself, in the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are help- 
ing others to gain the faith that has 
helped us. 

May the coming year be to every Mis- 
sion worker one of great promise and 
filled with the deep joy that comes with 
the knowledge of worth-while work, well 
done! 


To International Committee 
Chairmen 


Each year the Manual shows an ever- 
increasing number of branches having In- 
ternational chairmen, and to all who are 
new to the work a few suggestions may 
be helpful. First, be sure that the Cen- 
tral Committee has the name and correct 
address of the branch chairman, officer, 
or member to whom The News Sheet 
should be sent this year; if there are 
others who would yalue it, send their 
names and addresses also. Second, make 
reports from The News Sheet. The chair- 
man should study the publication and 
tell, not read, the news from two or pcs- 
sibly three countries at Alliance meet- 
ings. She can combine this with the 
message in Word and Work about some 
country and with the annual International 
report in the Manual for the previous 
year—a good background for the latest 
news that comes in October, December, 
February, and April in The News Sheet. 
Some chairmen tell of only one country, 
giving a full report. A good chairman 
should be retained as long as possible. 
It takes time to learn this extensive work 
and to determine the most interesting 
way to make reports. The items under 
America are not for International Com- 
mittee reports. This section was added 
for the groups abroad that they might 
know something of Alliance work. Since 
1925 we have published, at their request, 
news of the groups to the liberals 
scattered around the world. The impor- 
tant mission of this leaflet and the appre- 
‘ciation of it abroad is a challenge to make 
it better. Have you suggestions? 

Third, keep the publications on file. 
The News Sheet, overseas accounts from 
Word and Work, and other leaflets on this 
subject are valuable for reference and 
to pass on to successive chairmen. Copies 
of leaflets, including one with the pro- 
nunciation of the names of some of the 
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people mentioned in the articles, will be 
sent upon request by the central chair- 
man, Mrs. Charles E. St. John, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Finally, the aim of each chairman 
should be to make Alliance members more 
interested in our fellow liberals abroad, 
to assist them when they need our help 


and we are able to give it, and to encourage 


the branches to contribute generously to 
the Alliance appeals for International 
Work. All money should be sent to the 


‘treasurer of the General Alliance, to be 


forwarded later by: the central chairman. 
No money sent direct to people abroad 
can be counted in the report of Inter- 
national Work done by Alliance women. 
In sending clothing to Europe, secure the 
latest address from Alliance Headquarters 
for safe arrival. 

The chairman greatly appreciates the 
generous response to this important Alli- 
ance work and hopes for even more effi- 
cient and devoted service during the 
coming year. 


Word and Work is sent free of charge 
to officers, life members, directors, chair- 
men of central committees; presidents, 
corresponding secretaries, and treasurers 
of branches, of Associate Alliances, and of 
Evening groups; to presidents of Non- 
Independent Evening groups and Junior 
Alliances. If your name appears on THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER mailing list or a mem- 
ber of your family subscribes to the paper, 
your name is not entered on the Word 
and Work Jist. If you desire the ad- 
ditional issues, please notify Miss Louise 
Brown, Hditor, as you are entitled to 
them. Persons not included in the above 
listing who wish to subscribe to Word and 
Work may do so upon sending a check for 
fifty cents to Miss Brown. 


At Star 


Is there anything that helps a branch 
president, or any other Alliance worker, 
as much as a week at Star Island? If 
only every Alliance member might go at 
least once, what a splendid impetus it 
would give to all our work! As one dele- 
gate said to her branch members, “Do 
plan for it now, start a fund at once!” 
All through the year come echoes of what 
Alliance Week has meant to those who 
have had the privilege of attending, and 
this year will be no exception. The meet- 
ings vary, of course; some may prefer 
one program and others think a different 
one is better, but the Shoals spirit steadily 
increases and those who go year after 
year realize this. A newcomer made a 
remark about something that did not 
quite please her but almost instantly 
added, “Never mind—forget what I said— 
I did not come here to complain.” Little 
annoyances that might loom large else- 
where seem of no importance at Star; 
newcomers quickly cateh the larger vision. 

At the beginning of the summer it 
looked as if some persons might have 
to be turned away, but rooms were given 
up and thus gradually the waiting list 
disappeared and in the end not one was 
disappointed. Of the 222 delegates from 
12 States and Canada, nearly half were 
there for the first time and probably all 
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would agree with the one who said, “Al- 
though I had heard about the Shoals over 
and over again, I never dreamed it would 
mean so much to me! WHach one must 
experience it for herself in order to under- 
stand how wonderful it all is.” 

There was a special bond of friendliness 
between those sitting at the same table 
in the dining room. In some cases they 
changed seats every few days in order to 
become better acquainted with one an- 
other. A new Shoaler was at the end of 
a long line, waiting her turn to register. 
“Ts this your first visit?” asked someone. 
“Yes.” “Do you know anyone here?” 
“Not a soul.” ‘Then come and sit at my 
table,” was the cordial invitation. Thus 
one stranger was greeted, and after Mrs. 
Hawes’s delightful little ceremony of wel- 
eome surely no one could possibly feel 
lonely. 

It happened to be the week of the full 
moon, and after the peace of the candle- 
light service, those who paused to enjoy 
the beauty of the night, with the shim- 
mering moonglade upon the water, will 
never forget it; the picture sank deep in 
their hearts. . 

One delegate in her report to her branch 
says, “What is the meaning of the thrill 
and devotion which takes possession of 
every Shoaler? It is not only the beauty 
of the place and the fact that it belongs 
to us—though that is something—but be- 
cause we are doing things together. We 
sing together the beautiful hymns in the 
Shoals collection, we pray together and 
worship together in the little chapel on 
the hill; and when we sail away from 
the lovely spot and it finally disappears, 
we suddenly awake from the dream, but 
we take with us something which will 
make it easier to cope with the problems 
of everyday life and a determination to 


carry on more helpfully.” 


The Women’s Alliance of the First 
Parish Church at Sudbury, Mass., will 
hold their annual harvest sale and dinner 
at the church, at noon, October 12, and 
will cordially welcome old friends and 
new. 


Appeals 


Future issues of Word and Work will 
present the authorized list of Appeals to 
which the branches are urged to give. 
Each of these has the endorsement of the 
Appeals Committee and of the Board of 
Directors after careful investigation, and 
each merits the assistance of our branches. 
Some-of those on last year’s list, such as 
the Southern Work and Meadville theo- 
logical students, will be presented again, 
and some new ones such as_ Proctor 
Academy will be approved. Watch this 
space and judge from the amounts re- 
quired how generous your branch can be. 
The response in the past, which has 
resulted in filling all the Appeals pre- 
sented, has heartened the recipients, the 
committee, and your executive officers. 
Let us, as our meetings start this fall, 
each and every branch give generously 
and early and let us fill all this year’s 
Appeals with the co-operation of all the 
branches, each according to its means and 
all in the spirit of helpfulness and loyalty. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of October 25, 1928. 
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_ Eight Children of One Family Christened 


At picnic meeting of the Unitarian Club of Washta, Iowa 


HE eight children of Mr. and Mrs. 

Amos G. Ferrin of Sioux Falls, 8.D., 
were christened by Rey. Charles HE. 
Snyder, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Sioux City, Iowa, at the annual 
picnic meeting of the Unitarian Club of 
Washta, Iowa, held Sunday, August 19, at 
the farm home of Joseph Ferrin, north- 
west of Washta. The children ranged in 
ages from six months to eleven years. In 
addition to the parents, reverent partici- 
pants in the service were the children’s 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Ferrin, 
two of the club’s founders. Another 
charter member present was Mrs. W. B. 
Chapman, who has attended these picnics 
since 1894. About two hundred persons 


and Mrs. Amos G. Ferrin of Sioux Falls, S.D. 


annual Unitarian picnic near Washta. 
the parents, with their six-months-old baby. 


FROM SIX MONTHS TO ELEVEN 
This snapshot taken by Miss Inez Keck of Washta, Iowa, shows the eight children of Mr. 


came to the picnic and witnessed the 
christening service. They came not only 
from Sioux Falls, Sioux City, and Washta, 
but also from Cherokee, Marcus, and 
Schaller, Iowa. Mr. Snyder gave the 
address. 

The club was organized thirty-four 
years ago as the Unity Society of Washta, 
under the leadership of Rey. Mary A. 
Safford, then minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Sioux City. It existed as a 
chureh society for several years, with 
visiting ministers; but it is now a branch 
or chapter of the Sioux City church, as 
is also the former. society in Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 


YEARS 


, who were christened in one ceremony at the 
At the left in the back row are Mr. and Mrs. Ferrin, 
In the center stands Rev. 


Charles E, Snyder 


of Sioux City, Iowa, who officiated; and at the right are Mr. and Mrs. Horace Ferrin, grand- 


parents of the children. 


In the front are the other seven children, with the eleyen-year-old 


boy at the left 


Personals 


Prof. Clark S. Northrup of the depart- 
ment of English in Cornell University, who 
has been elected president of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, honorary 
scholarship fraternity, is one of the lead- 
ing and active laymen of the First 
Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y. 


Miss Elizabeth Entwistle Daniels of 
Saxonyille, Mass., was married to Rey. 
Leslie T. Pennington at the Edwards Con- 
gregational Church in Saxonyille, Sep- 
tember 17. Prof. William Wallace Fenn 
of the Theological School in Harvard 
University officiated. Mr. Pennington re- 
eently assumed the pastorate of All Souls 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in Brain- 
tree, Mass. Mrs. Pennington is a teacher 
in the Buckingham School in Cambridge, 


- Herbert Neal Cheney, prominent in the 
% engineering profession in Boston, Mass., 


who died September 12, was chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. 


Dr. Andrew H. Hodgdon, medical ex- 
aminer for Norfolk County in Massachu- 
setts for the past thirty-eight years, who 
died recently, served for many years on 
the Parish Committee of the First Church, 
Unitarian, in Dedham, Mass. 


At the recent meeting of the Georgia 
Universalist Convention, held at the United 
Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Ladie Rowlett of this 
church was re-elected secretary, and Mrs. 
Grace Perry, also of this church, was 
re-elected a member of the Board. Rey. 
John W. Rowlett and Arthur Scott, also 
Atlanta parishioners, were re-elected to 
the Fellowship Committee. 


Dr. Helen Akeson, a graduate of the 
Tufts College Medical School, and Louis F, 
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‘Merrill, treasurer of the Meadville Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U., were married at 
Clinton, Mass., September 19. Dr. James 
C. Dunean of the First Unitarian Church 
in Clinton performed the ceremony. Mr. 
Merrill. was formerly president of the 
Y. P. R. U. society at Wollaston, Mass., 
and of the Arista Club in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Detroit, Mich. He is in 
the aircraft engine designing profession. 
Mrs. Merrill recently completed an 
interneship at Grace Hospital in Detroit. 


Mr. Dutton on the Prayer Book; 
Addresses Congregationalists 


A sermon which Rey. C. 8S. 8S. Dutton, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco, Calif., preached before his 
congregation soon after his return from 
England on “The Prayer Book Controversy 
and the Soul of England” was felt to be 
of such significance that he was invited 
by Rev. Robert Elliott Brown, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Oak- 
land, Calif., to deliver it before his 
people at their Sunday Evening Forum 


: September 16. 


A further interchange of courtesies be- 
tween the two churches occurred when 
Rev. Ralph Waddell, assistant pastor of 


| the First Congregational Church of Oak: 
/ land, spoke before the Society for Chris- 
' tian Work of the First Unitarian Church 


of San Francisco on the subject, “Char- 
acter Building,” at a luncheon given for 
the mothers and teachers of the church 
school. 


Y. P. R. U. Rally 


The Greater Boston Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. will hold its autumn rally 
for all the young people of Greater Bos- 
ton at six o’clock Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 30, at the First Church in Boston. 
The meeting is in conjunction with that 
of the Bay Shore Federation, of which 
Charles Sprague of Duxbury, Mass., is 
the president. 

The young people will gather in the 
church parlors from 6 to 645 p.m. for 
supper and a social hour. Every minis- 
ter and his young people’s delegation are 
invited. Federation officers will present 
the plans for the coming year from 6.45 . 
to 7.15 p.m. in Hale Chapel, and from 7.15 
to 8 p.m. there will be a service of wor- 
ship and consecration in the chureh. Dr. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Concord, Mass., 
will be the speaker. 

William B. Rice, president of the 
Greater Boston Federation, will preside, 
and Prof. John P, Marshall of Boston 
University will be the organist. 


On Indianapolis Church Staff 


All Souls Unitarian Chureh in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., begins the new church year 
with Miss Ethel N. Neighbor as executive 
secretary of church activities. She was 
formerly executive secretary for the First 
Baptist Chureh in Indianapolis and was 
active in its Sunday-school work. 
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Book Reviews 


Donn Byrne | 


The tragic death of Donn Byrne brings to a sudden close a literary 
career rich in promise. Among the younger novelists of our time, he had 


already won for himself an enviable reputation. 
plished gave ample indication of still better work yet to come. 


What he had accom- 
His 


Hangman’s House, Messer Marco Polo, Brother Saul, and Crusade bore 
substantial witness to his gifts as a writer of fiction endowed with excep- 
. tional talents: wit, originality, imagination, sympathy, and a clear under- 
standing of human nature. His work was saturated with a spirit of high 
good humor and clean thought which distinguished him from some of his 
contemporaries. That he has died before his genius came to full flower is 


a cause for genuine grief to all lovers of good literature. 


Wet or Dry? 


WILLARD REED 

Tap CHALLENGE—LIQUOR AND LAWLESSNESS 
VERSUS CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. By 
William Gibbs McAdoo. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00. 

Mr. McAdoo’s book is surprisingly in- 
teresting. To one who knows him chiefly 
as an active man, the surprise will be in 
finding him abundantly capable of clear 
and sustained thought, expressed in a 
style lucid and often eloquent. He covers 
the subject of the Highteenth Amendment 
with distinctly greater power than either 
of the two men who are now leading the 
discussion. His general position is rather 
like Mr. Hoover’s, but he speaks far more 
vigorously and with full knowledge of 
law and history. He argues against the 
claim that there is any interference with 
States Rights in a decision ratified by 
forty-six States. Mr. Smith’s talk about the 
violation of Jeffersonian principles is con- 
troverted when Mr. McAdoo, who knows 
his Jefferson, elucidates the doctrine of 
the greatest of Democratic leaders. It is 
a doctrine, he says, of protection, not 
against law, but against imposed law. 
The author rightly regards the question 
now as one of enforcement, challenged by 
-yarious groups, when he thinks almost 
wholly selfish or reactionary. He treats 
every phase of the issue with ample 
knowledge, firm conviction of the social 
wisdom of the Amendment, and with fer- 
tile suggestion for its better enforcement. 
’ His plan for concurrent action of national 
and State officials, with Federal subsidy, 
is well worth pondering. He shows that 
if this plan were applied in New York, 
for instance, it would add to the 516 
Federal officials the assistance of 32,089 
State officials. This assistance was weak- 
ened, if not wholly removed, when 
Governor Smith signed the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage law. 

The connection between city machines, 
crime, and the liquor interests is de- 
clared again and again, with persuasive 
argument. All this was there before Pro- 
hibition, is. still there, and won't be 
bettered, Mr. McAdoo maintains, on “the 
slippery path (of nullification) which 
leads to anarchy.” 

In form the book has obvious defects, 
since it is a gathering of eight addresses, 
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to different audiences, at different times. 
All, except the fine memorial tribute to 
Bryan, deal chiefly with the one theme 
of enforcement, and inevitably there is 
much repetition. If one has the patience 
to read the whole, something of additional 
importance will be found in each address, 
but it might have been better to recast 
and unify the material. Throughout the 
book there is unmistakable evidence that 
Mr. McAdoo is appealing to a moral and 
reforming spirit in our people. It is a 
deep and widespread sentiment, observers 
think, of which the present Democratic 
candidate seems hardly conscious. As 
has been said, “Mr. Smith greatly under- 
estimates the progress of Prohibition.” 
The people Mr. McAdoo is used to talking 
to understand perfectly well that many 
people in the places Mr. Smith knows 
best are “wet.” But they know that the 
States are “dry,” or at any rate yote 
“dry,” and that the women’s yote, as a 
whole, is sincerely ‘dry.’ These facts, 
and this sentiment, may go far to elect 
Mr. Hoover. On Enforcement, this is the 
most valuable possible book, and ought to 
have immediate reading. 


An Apostle of Sex 


HAveELocK BPuuis: PHILOSOPHER oF Lovn. 
By Houston Peterson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4.50. 


The subtitle of this book is a misnomer. 
To describe Havelock Ellis as a “philoso- 
pher of love,” with all that the phrase 
implies, is distinctly unfair. A better term 
would have been “an apostle of sex’’; for 
that is how he is likely to be remembered 
by future generations. Such has been his 
avowed mission. In his pronouncemeuts 
upon this subject, he has proved himself 
a veritable trail-blazer. To it he has made 
his most important contributions. Among 
his contemporaries, his gentle figure stands 
out as that of the one man of his. genera- 
tion who first dared to demand that the 
fact of sex be freed from the prudishness, 
ignorance, and the prurient suggestions 
enveloping it; that it be recognized as a 
fact, and that an honest effort be made to 
understand the widespread influences ex- 
erted by it upon human nature. In the 
early nineties, at a time when, by decent 
folk, even by eminent scientists, the entire 
subject was unanimously held taboo, this 


-earefully and well. 
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thinker, scientist, and literary man val- 
iantly braved the thunders of public opin- 


a 


ion with his insistence that the time had _ 


come for the truth about sexual life to be 
dealt with openly, in a spirit candidly 
scientific and intellectually honest. He 
received nothing for his pains but insults, 
misunderstanding, ostracism. In 1897, the 
obscure bookseller who had sold a copy 
of Ellis’s book on The Study of the Psy- 
chology of Sex was haled into court and 
sentenced to heavy punishment.- Only of 
late years has the author come to be lib- 
erated from the opprobrium attached to 
the writing of indecent literature. His 
reputation has been cleared. The value 
of his investigations has come to be ap- 
preciated. He has lived long enough to 
see “the multitude make virtue of the 
faith it once denied.” 

The life-story of this pioneer in realms 
of truth unexplored, Mr. Peterson tells 
His book might truth- 
fully be called The Life and Works of 


Havelock Ellis; for not only is it a biog- * 


raphy, but also an explanation of the main 
thesis of each of Ellis’s books as it has 
appeared in turn, the result being a com- 
prehensive survey of the man’s entire 
message from its earliest beginnings to 
the present day, as well as an interesting 
picture of the developement of a person- 
ality, unique, appealing, and possessing not 
a few of the qualities of true greatness. 
The reader who has had no previous ac- 
quaintance with Ellis’s writings can derive 
from this work a clear idea of both the 
truths which constitute his gospel and the 
manner of man he is. The career narrated 
in this volume is exceptional in its dra- 
matic contrasts and in the wide range of 
its spiritual experiences. Havelock BEllis 
belongs in the ranks of what William 
James called ‘‘twice-born men.” Son of a 
British sea captain, brought up mainly by 
a strongly evangelical mother, his boyhood 
priggishness survived until, when he was 
sixteen years old, he sailed with his father 
for Australia, where he was destined to 
remain for four eventful years. Employed 
as a school-teacher in various small towns 
and remote villages, he had ample time 
for meditation, and in the Australian bush 
there came to him a moment of self- 
awakening which proved a veritable con- 
version and which colored his entire after 
life. Returning to England, he taught 
school, tried his wings as an author, and 
studied medicine, taking a medical degree, 
though he never practiced. Henceforth 
his life was twofold. In his occupations 
he mingled the activities of the literary 
man and the apostle of sex. In the former 
capacity, he wrote a throng of magazine 
articles and book reviews, furnishing in- 
troductions for various books of the Came- 
lot Series, later editing the Mermaid 
Series of English dramatists, and the Con- 
temporary Science Series. In the latter, 
partly as a result of the early influence of 
the writings of James Hinton, he dug 
deeply into the mysteries of the fact of 
sex, its physiology, psychology, and ab- 


normalities, writing a number of volumes _ 


now recognized as authorities on this 
much-vexed subject. Still later, he com- 
bined both interests in such works as The 
Dance of Life, Impressions and Comments, 


“~ 
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The World of Dreams, together with vari- 
ous treatises definitely scientific, wherein 
he has expounded his particular philoso- 
phy of life as an art whose loftiest happi- 
nesses are reserved for those who have 
learned to live in mystic communion with 
truth, practicing the severest simplicity 
and exalted self-control. The closing 
pages present the Ellis of to-day, an at- 
tractive personality, a true mystic and 
poet, a sort of scientific St. Francis, free 
from bitterness, enjoying a sunny old age. 
Even those who fail to agree with H. L. 
Mencken’s characterization of him as “the 
most civilized living Englishman,” after 
reading this volume can scarcely fail to 
see in him one of the most interesting 
figures of our time. A. R. H. 


A Great Confederate 


SoLpipr OF THH. SOUTH—GENERAL PICKDHTT’S 
War Lerrers To His Wirn. Edited by A. C. 
Inman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

A pleasant book. If you are tired of 
books intended to improve and want one 
that will really improve you, read this. 
- * It will inspire you, because for a while 

you will live in stirring days with men 
brave in war and chivalrous to women. 
Those were the days before chivalry had 
fallen into disrepute, before Choate had 
given his famous toast, ‘Lovely Women— 
once our superior, now our equal!” Allow 


for the glamour thrown on the writer of 


these letters by the everglorious “Pickett’s 
Charge,” praised by friend and foe alike; 
allow for some of the modes of thought 
and feeling in the South called “senti- 
mental” by cool critics; still you will be 
refreshed by the manliness, tenderness, 
and high-mindedness of Pickett. You will 
be convinced by incidental proofs (if not 
by the likeness on page 122) of the lovely 
nature of the lady who appears first as 
his betrothed, later as his wife. You will 
be wholesomely pleased, too, by thrilling 
incidents of army and camp life, by cheer- 
ful touches about the darkies. There are 
deep relationships across the chasm with 
McClellan and with Grant, the latter 
ordering fires in the Union lines when 
Pickett’s boy was born and offering him at 
the close of the war any service in his 
power. There are expressions of sad in- 
sight, such as “This was never really con- 
templated in earnest,” or “The men who 
should be brethren,” or “No support came.” 
There you have in three words the war’s 
last phase for the South. You find con- 
tinuous testimony to the loyalty and touch- 
ing spirit of the soldiers. One passage of 
doubtless absorbing interest is omitted—a 
part of the nineteenth letter, giving 
Pickett’s real account of his charge. We 
wait for the day when it may be said, 
| “Now it can be told.’ A book to restore 
“your faith in the fine traits of honest, 


devoted men. _W.R 
| Hellas To-day 
Gneece. By William Miller. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


This volume in the series entitled The 
Modern World has the validation of the 
editor, Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. That 
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endorsement, coupled with 
the fact that Dr. Miller is 
author of fifteen other works 
on the medieval and modern 
history of Greece, should be 
sufficient to guarantee the 
substantial accuracy of his 
statements of fact. And 
those facts are poured out 
in a volume and velocity sug- 
gesting a spring  freshet. 
Most people cannot read 350 
pages of the World Almanac 
consecutively without a touch 
of intellectual dizziness. It 
is the same with this book, 
which nevertheless must be 
an indispensable handbook 
for anyone who proposes to 
live in Greece or to have any 
{important relations with the 
couniry or its people. For 
the most part the record re- 
sembles a routine report to a 
bureau chief with occasional 
obiter dicta that plainly dis- 
close the nationality of Dr. 
Miller. In Greece to-day 
few ministries survive nine 
months and some only as 
many hours. The press of 
the world records these 
changes, frequently accom- 
plished by a coup deétat, 
while there is nothing to 
make the citizens of the 
country or even of Athens aware that any- 
thing out of the ordinary has happened. 
To the student of politics it is arresting 
to note that in a country where there is 
no aristocracy, and no plutocracy, where 
the individualism of pure democracy has 
found its most extreme expression, where 
consistent team play is practically un- 
known, and where so large a proportion 
of the citizens are familiar with and un- 
ceasingly discuss public affairs, there is 
such a poverty of administrative excel- 
lence. At the same time there is a dearth 
of such scandals as the oil interest in the 
United States. Pure democracy, to be 
worth much, calls for a unity of high 
purpose to bind the citizens into cohesive 
groups for education and concerted action. 
This book will evidently serve its pur- 
pose for the students for whom it has been 
prepared. It has an excellent index, which 
makes easily available the material im- 
bedded in chapters on the Last Century of 
Greek History; The Greek Republic; 
Greece and Her Neighbors; Greek Poli- 
tics; Who’s Who in Athens; Athens of 
To-day; The Greek Church, Press, and 
Literature; Education; Communications ; 
Refugees; Economic Conditions; Con- 
stitution of 1927; Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; Problems and Prospects. w.r. a. 


Books Received 


Arrpr You, MAGELLAN. By James F. Leys. 


New York: The Century Company. $4.00. 
Mexico Brrorer THE Wortp. Hdited by 
Robert Hammond Murray. New York: The 


Academy Press. $1.00. 
YANKEE SHIPS AND YANKEE SAILORS. By 
James Barnes. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $1.50. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Youth’s Opportunity 


YouTH AND THE New AMBRICA. 
Bromley Oanam. 
cation Movement. 
cents. 


By G. 
New York: Missionary Edu- 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 


A thoroughly good manual for classes 
of young people. It is frankly liberal and 
progressive, and gives one a feeling of 
satisfaction that the holder of such views 
is the new president of De Pauw Univer- 
sity. The international problem, the in- 
dustrial problem, and the racial problem 
are all treated in a sane and Christian 
way. The tone of the book may be seen 
in this citation: “Is it possible for man, 
through the process of education, to create 
a moral will determined to use our maryel- 
ous scientific advance for the development 
and enrichment of personality? Or shall 
we develop into a people so self-centered 
that scientific advance will be prostituted 
to self-interest, thus leading into conflict 
and eventual destruction of the race? This 
is basically a spiritual problem. American 
youth lives in the richest, the freest, and, 
in many ways, the greatest land in the 
world. It is for this young life to deter- 
mine whether the United States, in the 
hour of world need, shall pass by on the 
other side, as did the priest and the Levite, 
or whether in this tragic moment it 
shall become a Good Samaritan among 
the nations, binding up the wounds of the 
world and seeking to bring to men the 
peace, justice, and love so sorely needed. 
Here is a missionary task comparable to 
that faced by the early Church, one that 
ealls for the practice of Christian ideals 
at home and the sharing of them abroad.” 

E. F. 
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The August Lord Spider 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time the august Lord 
Spider came from the great world outside 
into a lovely Japanese garden. Never 
before had he seen so restful a garden, 
and he walked from its border to the 
river and along the river until he found 
a charming spot near the sedges. This 
seemed to him so fine a place to live that 
he decided he would not travel farther. 
So he began to spin for himself a web. 
He fastened it from the sedges to the 
bank; and while he was at work, along 
came a poor peasant with a bundle upon 
his back. Said the peasant: 

“That which you are spinning is ugly. 
Do not make your foolish bit of work 
grow any farther, or I shall brush it 
away. Only if it could match that which 
IT am carrying from the weaver to the 
merchant would I let your work stay 
where you are spreading it.” 

He was about to sweep away the web 
with one hand when the august Lord 
Spider cried: 

“Oh, sir, do not destroy that which I 
am making, I pray you! Perhaps it 
may more than match that which you 
carry in your bundle. Augustly deign to 
stay your hand!” 

“What!”’ exclaimed the peasant. “Do 
you presume to say that your ugly web 
can eyen compare with the contents of 
my bundle?” 

“Most humbly do I declare it,” replied 
the august Lord Spider. “It is but the 
truth, and I do not brag.” 

“Well!” said the peasant, in scorn. “It 
is not worth my while to condescend to 
have speech with you in the matter. I 
ought to say no more, but tear away your 
web and go upon my way; but because 
I have a little patience and because I 
am proud of that which I carry, I will 
prove to you that what I say is true.” 

He took the bundle from his shoulder, 
and, laying the burden carefully. upon a 
clean, flat rock near the august Lord 
Spider, took off the outer wrappings. In- 
side were several layers of finer wrap- 
pings, each one finer than the last, as they 
came nearer the precious thing inside. 
Although he worked tenderly at his task, 
the peasant did not hesitate to show that 
it was not his desire to open the treasure 
for so common a creature as a Spider to 
look at. But he could not allow even a 
Spider to think that the costly thing in 
the bundle was so ugly as a hideous gray 
web. Then, when the last wrapping was 
off, the Spider would withdraw in shame 
from so dazzling a sight as should be 
displayed. 

The last wrapping was off, finally; and 
there upon the rock, but well protected 
underneath by all the thicknesses of coy- 
erings, lay a thing which would dazzle 
the eyes of anyone, let alone those of a 


common Spider. But it so happened that 
although the peasant did not know it, this 
was no common Spider, and, instead of 
withdrawing in shame, he said to the 
peasant : . ; 
“Will you kindly tell me what that 
strange roll is supposed to be?’ 
“What!” cried the peasant. “Is it pos- 
sible that you do not see at a glance—if 
it has not already blinded your eyes—that 
this is the most brilliant piece of weaving 
that ever was done in the world? It has 
been finished this very day. Never before 
have such colors and such gold been 
worked into silk. The merchant, to whom 
I am taking it, never has had such a 
piece of silk in his shop! He will take 
it to the Emperor; and do you know what 
will happen? The merchant will be made 
a rich man! Nor is that all; for the 
weaver, too, will be rewarded beyond his 
dreams of wealth; nor will the matter 
stop there. The maker of the wonderful 
colors will be kept at the Palace of the 


Emperor, and there he will live in comfort- 


and be free to make only costly experi- 
ments in his art. Not for nothing are 
materials of these colors to be had. He 
has been too poor to try before.” 

“So?” queried the august Lord Spider 
politely. 

“Then, besides,’ went on the peasant, 
“those who cared for the silkworms, and 
took from the cocoons the silken threads 
for this marvelous piece, will have, their 
reward. So will the humble farmer who 
raised the mulberry trees for the silk- 
worms to feed upon. Even I, myself, to 
whom has been entrusted the carrying of 
the silk to the merchant, shall in time 
receive a large reward, for it has been a 
risk to give so precious a thing into the 
charge of any person. The weaver was 
the one who thought it would be danger- 
ous to send the silk by two or three as 
a guard; for in the weaving of the piece 
many flocked to him to catch but a glimpse 
of the wonderful work they had heard he 
was bringing from his loom. ‘The fame 
of the silk spread so widely that he knew 
the day for its carrying away from the 
place would bé watched for. A crowd 
would follow the bearers of the treasure. 
Once outside the village, who could tell 
what might happen? Robbers might beset 
the guards of this silk. There are many 
lonely places to pass through before the 
merchant is reached. The merchant 
dared not trust it to the bravest men he 
knew. So he called me to him, knowing 
me to be honest, and asked me to be the 
bearer. He wrapped it thus; and if you 
were not so lacking in brains, you would 
know that the shape of the bundle has 
been made unlike that of the usual roll of 
silk. This is so that, should I meet any- 
one on the lonely way, he will not sus- 
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pect my burden to be anything uncommon. 
I am taking the utmost risk to show you 
this priceless silk, at all!” , 2 
“So I have been thinking,” said the — 
august Lord Spider, smiling if ever spider 
did smile. “A reward from the Emperor 
is not lightly esteemed, even by princes.” 
“Well!” cried the enraged peasant. 


“You are, indeed, grateful for the danger 


in which I have placed myself! Ifa stray 
traveler should be coming this way, what 
might not happen at his sight of the silk!” 

“To say nothing of what the weaver, 
would think of your trustworthiness,” re- 
marked the august Lord Spider, wickedly. 

Trustworthiness was a long word for 
the peasant to grasp, but he did so because 
of his guilty conscience and also because 
of the august Lord Spider’s calm but sar- 
eastie tone. 

“Is it possible that you not only show 
me rudeness for my pains, but that in 
the very presence of this brilliant treasure 


Day 


I wake. 
A new day pours over me its blossom, 
Fragrant with sun-thoughts. 


My ears are opened 
To the poesy of winds and waves 
Echoing with the song of jubilant birds. 


My eyes are opened. 
The vault of heaven spans the world 
- In its vaulted core, the sun. 


Sparkling day! 
You are God’s laughing eye, 
The mirror of His soul. 
—Sigbjirn Obstfelder. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord shall reign forever and 
ever.—Eaodus av. 18. 


a 


you fail to say what you think of ecolor- 
ing so rare?” shouted the peasant. 

“T was thinking it a little dull,” said 
the august Lord Spider, pretending to 
yawn. ; 

The peasant was speechless with anger. 
TIis hands trembled with rage as he hur- 
ried in fastening the wrappings. Let him 
once have the roll safe from the gaze of 
a chance passer-by, and web and Spider 
both would he destroy! 

The august Lord Spider turned away 
his head to hide a smile, and in a quiet 
voice said to the peasant: 

“When one is angry, the eyes are blind. 
When one is angry, the ears’ are deaf. 
When one is angry, the tongue is silent. 
Let your passions lose themselves. Pas- 
sions are ever ready to lose themselves. 
It is only we who cling to them and will 
not let them go into the Place-to-be-for- 
gotten where they belong. I am no com- 
mon spider. I am the august Lord Spider. 
To meet a spider is lucky. To spare the 
life of a spider is good fortune. But to 
meet the august Lord Spider, and to spare 
his life, does not fall every day to the- 
happiness of one like you. You have 
called my web an ugly thing, yet it glitters 
with the colors of the honorable Bow of 


apt 
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_ Heaven. You are not a man of vision. 
- Vision is the word of widest meaning. 
‘Vision is the greatest thing in the world. 
Buddha himself is not greater, for Buddha 
is Vision! Vision can make you see in 
my ugly web the colors your weaver never 
has been able to weave. See, now, I 
will grant you that which you do not 
deserve. I grant you luck. I tell you 
now that peril will come to you if you 
do not hide yourself quickly with your 
burden among these sedges of the river. 


at his word, and sprang with his burden 
into the deep sedges that closed above 
him as he crouched. At that moment, one 
of the mast ferocious figures appeared 
around the slight curve of the river—a 
warrior with no hint of Vision about him, 
who, after pausing at the flat rock, saw 
neither more of the sedges than their tops, 
nor of the august Lord Spider and his 
web anything, and so passed on satisfied 
that the world was exactly as it looked. 
“Now,” said the august Lord Spider 
when the warrior had disappeared, “go 
. to your merchant. No more harm will 
threaten you if you do not spread open 
| that which was given into your care. Tell 
your merchant to ask the presence of the 
: Emperor at this rock, the seventh day 
after the delivery of the silk. He may 
bring the whole Court. The merchant, 
the weaver, the maker of colors, those 
who cared for the silkworms, and the 
farmer who raised the mulberry trees, you 
are to bring also upon that day. For an 
instant I shall show to the world my web 
as it is; and because I am the august Lord 
Spider, I will bestow upon each one a gift 
worthy: the name.” 

With awe the peasant went upon his 
way; and when he reached the merchant’s 
in safety and delivered the treasure, he 
was yet so impressed by the interview 
with the august Lord Spider that the mer- 
chant felt it, while yet lost to anything 
else except the sight of this glittering silk. 

When the Emperor heard from the mer- 
chant the words of the august Lord 
Spidey, he was impressed also, for im- 
mediately he ordered the Court and the 
merchant to accompany him upon that 
seventh day. 

As for the peasant, he had lost no time 
in telling of his wonderful encounter, 


-  Hasten!” 
The peasant took the august Lord Spider 
| 
: 


omitting, for the best of reasons, his un- 


. wrapping of the priceless silk; and upon 
the seventh day, he was at the rock with 
_ the weaver and all the rest of those who 
} had been employed in the making of that 
royal fabric. 

Then, in the presence of the Emperor, 
the whole Court, and those of humble 
calling, the august Lord Spider threw his 
web from the sedges to the old willow 
tree, and again far beyond, even to the 
crest of Fujiyama itself, and for an in- 
stant the web was revealed in all the 
vivid colors of the great Bow of Heaven. 
For that instant, too, the whole company 
Saw beyond the sedges; beyond the top 
of the willow tree; farther than ever eye 
had seen from that spot before, even to the 
_ erest of Fujiyama, the sacred mountain. 
‘The priceless silk never dazzled one of 
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these witnesses again. But before the 
august Lord Spider threw his web of the 
Bow of Heaven yet farther and disap- 
peared into the great world beyond, he 
gave to each one there a treasure none 
of them had possessed before, the gift 
of Vision. 

So the Emperor and the Court foriened 
enriched. With that gift of Vision the 
workers labored. Into their work it crept 
in greater or, less degree, as each re- 
membered it. If some, alas, lost the 
Vision, perhaps it returned from the very 
fact that they had seen it once. At any 
rate, not eyen the most thoughtless would 
again brush away a-web; for had not so 
common a thing as a web proved that it 
could be the very Bow of Heaven? 

‘[All rights reserved] 


be 
The Moon Lantern 


NINA WILLIS WALTER 


I gazed up in the evening sky 

And saw a lantern hanging high— 

A lantern big and round and bright, 
Put there the dark’ning world to light. 


Who climbs up there the wick to trim, 
And shines it up when it grows dim? 
Must it be filled with oil or gas? 

And is its chimney made of glass? 


However ’tis, I like to see 

It shining brightly down on me; 
When twilight comes, I know that soon 
Up in the sky I'll see the moon. 


ed 
Books for Children 


Hints or Happy Country. 
New York: Abington 


Ton DRAM 
Ethel and Frank Owen. 
Press. $1.59. 

Childhood is the ‘Happy Country.” 
There children laugh; one hears delight- 
ful music, sees flowers blossom, and 
dreams dreams. We venture the opinion 
that grown-ups will see childhood days 
painted vividly again, as they will read 
some of these little stories. Artistic illus- 
trations in color make the stories realistic. 
The subjects indicate the character of the 
narratives: “Happy Country,” “The Magic 
Tree,” “Searchlight. Bill,” “The Clock 
that Lost a Tick,’ “Up the Stairs,” “The 
Moon Tangle,” ‘The Fairy Child,” “The 
Lullaby,” “The Flower People,” “Jimmie,” 
“The Dream Hill.” Children will surely 
read sketches with interest. 


Tur ADVENTURES OF ANDREW. Eliza Orne 
White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oompany. 
$2.76; 

Miss White writes a charming little 
romance of a bad boy, search for buried 
treasure, a desert island, and such other 
episodes as children delight to read about. 
Andrew is something of an imp, but withal 
wholesome and likable. The story is one 
for children; but it is well written, with 
a delicately woven plot, and should pro- 
vide an entertaining hour for adults who 
may wish to renew the romance of child- 
hood. Four drawings in black and white 
give color to the story. 
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GENTLEMAN GRIZZLY. By Reginald 0. Barker. 
Boston: L. C. Page and Company. $2.00. 

Gentleman Grizzly, the rugged trapper, 
fifty-eight years of age, had lived all his 
life in the Salmon River Mountains. He 
did not like cities. His home was in the 
open where, for forty years, he had fol- 
lowed logging, mining, and trapping. Here 
is surely a character to interest the 
juvenile population. Grizzly Gallagher 
knew little or nothing about books. He 
was, however, familiar with the woods, the 
rivers, and the plains. A description of 
the picturesque trapper reads: “On his 
wide shoulders was a woodsman’s. pack 
containing some traps and his lunch; in 
his hand he carried a rifle, and in his 
belt was a short-handled camp ax. On 
his feet were snowshoes, and on his head 
was a home-made otter-skin cap with a 
foxtail sewed behind.” The plot reveals 
secrets of shy beavers, cunning foxes, sul- 
len bears, and a certain singular lake 
monster. In fact, Gentleman Grizzly is a 
tale to fascinate all lovers of adventures 
in the untamed wilderness. E. H.C. 


Morn THIncs To Draw. JF. G. Lute. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This book is a sequel to a previous one 
by Mr. Lutz, “Drawing Made Hasy.” Both 
books simplify the art of drawing, and 
should interest all boys and girls who 
have a tendency to reproduce in pictures 
what they see. Simple plans are pro- 
vided, usually from life, and then instruc- 
tions given. The work is really a study 
in lines, straight and curved. Proportion 
and perspective also are included. The 
volume is really well planned and has 
practical application. 


New 


THe LANTERN, AND OTHHR PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Abbie Farwell Brown. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Miss Brown has written a number of 
delightful stories for boys and girls. This 
book includes selections from literary 
material left by Miss Brown which should 
provide real juvenile drama. Among the 
plays are “Lantern,” a stirring play of 
the War of the American Revolution; 
“Rhoecus,” a nature play with fauns and 


nymphs; “The Wishing Moon,” and “The 
Little Shadows.” This last is a Christmas 
play. 


The Four-Poster Bed 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
Most of us have heard and have doubt- 
less repeated the rime of the old four- 
poster bed, without a thought of its origin: 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 
God within, God without, 
Blessed Jesus all about. 

Two angels at my head, 

Four angels round my bed. 

Two to watch and two to pray, 
And two to carry my soul away. 


It seems that in the Middle Ages, figures 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were 
carved on the four posts of the bed, and 
that heads of angels were carved in the 
paneling at the head, sides, and foot. So, 
thus guarded by the thought of angels and 
apostles, the dwellers in old-time castles 
said their prayers and fell asleep. 
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Religion via Radio 


EDWARD H. 


O the teachers of religion who so 

readily accept the opportunity which 
has come to them to “go on the air” 
realize the new tests which are being 
applied to them? And, in particular, have 
they awakened to the effect of the voice 
upon a radio audience? Here are a few 
typical comments made on the prayers at 
morning devotional services: 

“That was a pleasant voice. “I think 
he must be a good man. He certainly 
is in earnest.” 

‘My, what a whine! Why doesn’t he 
talk up like a man and not act as if he 
were a door-mat? I should think God 
would be ashamed of a parson like that.” 

“Did you hear what a lot of real in- 
formation he gave God? Don’t you be- 
lieve that God didn’t know it all before? 
Does he think he is a sort of secret 
service man to get something on the in- 
side? Honest now, I shouldn’t call that 
a prayer.” 

“Fere’s a real man. He talks as if he 
were not a failure but an honest-to-good- 
ness success. I believe he enjoys talking 
to God. and my guess is that God gets 
a real kick out of him.” 

Tf the one praying could somehow dis- 
cover just what the effect of his prayer 
is on the invisible audience he might 
learn something much to his advantage. 
Of one thing he may be sure—every note 
of insincerity or weariness or routine will 
be felt. The sonorous phrases of pulpit 
petitions will not even keep the respect- 
ful attention of these listeners. Public 
extempore praying is at best a difficult 
method of moving men. Comparatively 
few preachers succeed in holding their 
hearers’ wandering thoughts. Over the 
radio the difficulty is greatly increased. 
Nor is the one praying helped materially 
by the use of devotional formule. The 
tell-tale voice displaces the dignity of 
the words in influencing those who listen. 
Nothing but a warm genuine note of sin- 
cerest manhood will stir in them a praying 
response. . 

In the matter of preaching there is 
greater leniency in this audience. If a 
radio preacher sounds as if he were talk- 
ing about something real, in an interest- 
ing way, his hearers will stick around for 
a while, though few of them ever listen 
to a sermon from beginning to end. They 
rejoice in the advantage they have over 
the attendant at chureh who must stay 
through, whether or no. Much of the 
talk which has hitherto passed for piety 
and truth, when spoken in person before 
a visible audience of listeners, becomes 
little less than foolishness when heard 
over this mysterious conductor known as 
the “air.” The “loud speaker’ is also a 
clear revealer. As you concentrate your 
mind before it, you become better able 
either to accept or reject what you hear 
than when you are under the subtle in- 
fluence of a crowd about you, with the 
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personality of the speaker filling your 
eyes and ears, 

Once convinced of a false note in the 
radio preacher’s voice, you care little for 
the mere multiplication of words. Bluster 
makes no impression upon you. Loud 
shouting fails to hold you, as it sometimes 
does when you are in the speaker’s pres- 
ence. In fact, it rather tends to make 
you agree with that bored man of intellect 
who still continued to listen patiently to 
crude sermons: “I don’t object to going 
to chureh if the parson will only refrain 
from talking too loud. If he doesn’t do 
that, I can think of something else.” The 
more positive a man at a microphone be- 
comes, the more uncertain his unseen 
hearer is likely to be whether to believe 
anything he says. 

But there, are voices that carry with 
them a real joy in life, that are happy 
just because the day’s work is something 
to be happy about, that speak to your 
good sense as friend to friend. To such 
you listen eagerly. When you find that 
you are not being patronized or bullied 
into believing something, but are being 
frankly told what one honest thinker 
thinks, with entire freedom left to you 
to think something quite different, you 
rejoice that you have discovered both a 
teacher and some one you would like to 
know. 

With the musical element of the radio 
service there is the severest sort of com- 
petition. In the matter of praying and 
preaching the parson has the field. But 
if there is one thing in which all the 
world can join it is music. The radio 
brings every variety, played on every kind 
of instrument or sung by every manner 
of voice. Because the listeners may have 
so much, they are demanding better 
quality. To-day there are no singers too 
distinguished and no musicians too aecom- 
plished to sing or play to the radio audi- 
ence. It becomes important, therefore, 
that if religion is to enter this field it 
should not make use of unreal, emotional, 
almost doggerel, words and tunes which 
no one with musical feeling can hear 
with pleasure. The hymns of genuine reli- 
gion and the music which carries them 
must lift the hearer out of his tawdriness, 
not invite him to wallow in an orgy of 
maudlin sentiment. 

Religion has always suffered from the 
arrogance of the few who assume the 
right to dictate what all others should 
believe and how they should worship. The 
many have remained silent for the most 
part, though unconvinced. Now comes to 
them the gift of the radio. Who knows 
but it may set free many enslaved minds 
and bring about a revaluation of those 
pulpiteers who are always ready to “tell 
the world’? What an effect it may have 
on bluff and bunk! It is always so easy 
to turn the dial and listen to real jazz, 
which at least has the virtue of not pre- 
tending to be something other than itself. 
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Services at Cape Rosier 


“Union Chapel at Cape Rosier, Maine, _ 
which was erected some thirty years ago 
by the liberal-minded people of that com- 
munity, has been kept open during the 
past summer, with the usual large con- 
gregations and interested constituents. 

Preachers have been Rey. Thomas W. 
Fessenden of the Methodist Church in 
Newark, Ohio; Rey. Ferdinand Q. Blanch- 
ard of Euclid Avenue Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio; Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rey. Orville J. Guptill of the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission; Rey. James A. 
Fairley of White Plains, N.Y., and Rev. 
Edwin Fairley of Flushing, N.Y. _ 

As in former years, the organist has 
been Mrs. Donald B. Prentiss of Easton, 
Pa., and the.soloists have included Miss 
Harris of Hackensack, N.J., Miss Hudson 
of White Plains, N.Y., and Miss Caroline 
McCann of Rockville Center, L.I. The © 
collections have been devoted to beney- 
olent objects, $150 going to the Maine 
Sea Coast Mission and $100 to the new 
hospital in Castine, Maine, and a begin- 
ning has been made upon a new organ 
fund for the Chapel. 

Cape Rosier supplied the largest dele- 
gation to the Hancock County Conference 
in Ellsworth, Maine, if the Ellsworth 
church is excepted. There was at the 
Chapel for two days an exhibition of the 
paintings of J. L. Chamberlain of Jackson 
Heights, N.Y., the proceeds of which 
were given to the Chapel. The congrega- 
tions have averaged about fifty persons. 


N. E. Associate Alliance to Meet 


The unique and significant work of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, most recent acces- 
sion to the membership of the American 
Unitarian Association, will be described at 
the autumn meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance, which is scheduled for 
Thursday, October 18, at the First Parish 
Church in Kennebunk, Maine. Mrs. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., will present 
“A Plea for a New Discipline’; and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, acting president of the 
Meadville Theological School, will speak 
on “A Great Unitarian Need and How to 
Meet It.” Mrs. Mary R. M. Ross, of the 
Kennebunk Alliance branch, will give a 
“Historical Sketch of the First Parish.” 
The collection at this meeting will go to 
the Bronx Free Fellowship. 


Available Hymn Books 


The church at Greeley, Colo. has a 
limited supply of various services and 
hymn books which it would be glad to 
contribute to any chureh which can use 
them. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, may be addressed 
in regard to them. The material con- 
sists of 29 almost new copies of the 
Hymn and Tune Book, with services; 40 
copies, in fair condition, of Jubilate Deo; 
27 copies, Unity Services and Songs; 28 
copies of Hymns and Tunes with services, - 
selected from the new hymn and tune 
book and bearing the stamp of the Colo- 
rado Springs church; seven copies of the 
Carol, the old Sunday-school ‘book. 
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Science and Prayer 
(Continued from page 766) 


do I have to go to Sunday-school?” Her 
mother replied, “Why, of course; why 
not?” “Well,” said the little girl, “I 
don’t feel that God and I are in sympathy 
with each other to-day.” Is not that a 
* common experience? Some one has said 
that we need prayer most at those times 
when we feel the least need for it. Our 
] every disinclination is evidence of our 
y spiritual want. 
We are living in a world which is ab- 
sessed by externalities. Our lives give 
evidence that we believe material things 
to be not only the foundation of every- 
| thing—as indeed they are—but that our 
happiness is bound up almost solely with 
them. We and God are not much in sym- 
pathy with each other! What we lack is 
a happy balance between the material 
| and the spiritual, the external and the 
inner. Every day we need a fresh assur- 
ance of the presence of spiritual realities. 
We need to make, through prayer, a re- 
discovery of God. 


Years ago, my friend, Dr. Frank Doan,’ 


was rummaging through some musty old 
| literature in the New York Public Library. 
One day he stumbled on a little pamphlet 
written in France during the Middle Ages. 
On the cover were these words, “A 
Quarter Hour with God.” That title was 
so enticing that he peered within. There 
he found an account of a mystic order 
where monks of long ago enjoined just 
one rule of discipline: Hach day they 
were to retreat into their own cells and 
commune for fifteen minutes with God. 
Is it not time that we were beginning 
to think again of the feasibility and the 
necessity of this higher type of prayer? 
Is it not time that you and I, in justice 
to our own inner selves, should set aside 
every day some “quarter hour” for the 
“slaking of our spiritual thirst at the 
eternal fountain,” for glorifying ourselves 
with the presence of God? 


At Rowe Camp 


A five-year record—This summer’s con- 
ference— Outlook for next season 


The Rowe Camp Conference has been 
‘in existence for five years and is looking 
forward with confidence and expectation 
to a successful season next summer. Dur- 
ing its five years the Conference has pur- 
chased and paid for its own quarters in 
Rowe, Mass., and this year has added 
some more land to its holdings and is be- 
| coming more and more a country retreat 
! for the churches of Western Massachu- 

Setts, Eastern New York, and near-by 
Vermont. The cottage, “Bonnie Blink,” 
has been frequently occupied by interested 
people who enjoy the facilities and delight 
in the splendid environment of mountain 
and forest and cultivated fields which 
Rowe supplies. Next summer it is hoped 
there will be other conferences besides 
the young people’s week, and the com- 
mittee in charge are already planning to 
make next year’s conference the best yet. 

This year, for eight days, fifty young 
people and their leaders enjoyed the facili- 
ties of the camp and profited by the in- 
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spiring program. The preacher for the 
first Sunday was Prof. Clayton R. Bowen 
of the Meadville Theological School, and 
for the second Sunday, Rev. Joseph C. 
Allen of the local church. The lecturers 
this year were Professor Bowen, Miss 
Sara Comins, each with one lecture; Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, with three; and Rev. 
Klizabeth Padgham of Syracuse, N.Y., 
with five. 

Distinctive features of Rowe are the 
morning chapel and the evening candle- 
light service, both held in the beautiful 
Preserved Smith Memorial Chapel. The 
morning chapel is usually conducted by a 
member of the faculty, but the candle- 
light service is entirely in the hands of 
the young people. 

The country about Rowe affords good 
opportunities for outdoor life. A near-by 
lake, new this year, gave ample provision 
for swimming and provided a beautiful 
background for a unique Fourth of July 
celebration with fireworks which attracted 
several hundred spectators from _ the 
neighboring country. Trips were made 
in the afternoons to the Whitingham Dam 
in Vermont, Pulpit Rock, and Mt. Adams, 
the highest land in Massachusetts east of 
the Berkshires, which rises directly be- 
hind the camp property. 

Credit for the success of the Confer- 
ence this year, as in all the other years, 
should be given to the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the young people, the excellent 
contributions of the lecturers, and above 
all to the fine spirit and energetic leader- 
ship of Rey. and Mrs. Charles P. Well- 
man, the real parents of the Conference. 


TauntTON, MAss.—The Unitarian Church 
opened its year September 16, with the 
pulpit occupied by Prof. William W. Fenn 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, father of the minister, Rev. Dan 
H. Ferin. During the summer the church 
was repaired and redecorated. 
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A 
Church in Berkeley 
Welcomes Students 


Dr. and Mrs. Hldred C. Vanderlaan, of - 
the First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, 
Calif., entertained the Unitarian and other 
religious liberal students registered at the 
University of California for the autumn 
term, August 31. The students were wel- 
comed to the church by Dr. Vanderlaan 
and to the Channing Club by Jacob Trapp, 
its president. Mr. Trapp spoke briefly 
of the purposes of the Channing Club in 
serving the students at the University. 

The following evening the Martineau 
Club, composed of high school boys and 
girls, gave a dinner dance in the parish 
hall of the church. In addition to the 
members of the club, there were present 
as invited guests Dr. and Mrs. Vander- 
laan, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Trapp, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Vickland, who are leaving 
to assume the work of the Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, church, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Berkeley B. Blake. ; 

Under the direction of Mrs. William §. 
Morgan, president of the Berkeley Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance, the women of 
the Berkeley church gave a linen shower 
for Mrs. Vickland. Many beautiful things 
were given to help furnish the parsonage 
at Fresno for the new minister and his 
wife. 


To Study for Unitarian Ministry 


Robert H. Hart, a member of the United 
Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Atlanta, Ga., has been licensed to preach 
in the Universalist Church. He was 
graduated with honors from Emory Uni- 
versity last June .and is entering the Mead- 
ville Theological School this autumn to 
prepare for the Unitarian ministry. Mr. 
Hart joined the Atlanta church a year and 
a half ago, having come out from a local 
Baptist church. ; 


IN HONOR OF 


ITS MINISTERS 


The Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn has provided the 
Reading Room as a memorial in 


Meadville’s New Building 


The new Library-Administration Building also offers the 
following memorial opportunities: 


The Library 
The Lecture Hall 
The President’s Office 


The Reception Hall 
Faculty Studies 
Class Rooms 


The Meadville Theological School Building Fund Committee 
is now prepared to receive gifts at 


25 BEACON Street, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In religion let us 
not quarrel about 
THE CHAFF 
while hungry men 
ask for 
THE BREAD OF LIFE 


The Magic Mountain 


(Continued from page 771) 


been devoted to the colossal stupidity, 
made a victim of the acquisitive system. 
We see him running, his feet heavy with 
wet earth, the bayonet swinging in his 
hand. His is singing, singing “The Linden 
Tree,’ and grinding his fallen comrades 
into the mire as he runs. A moment more 
and he lies with his face in the cool mire, 
legs sprawled out, feet twisted, heels 
turned down. For this is where the greed 
of his Buropeans has brought him. From 
this, science, religion, learning could not 
save him. 

We take our leave of him taut with 
foreboding. “Ah, Castorp! Moments 
there were, when out of death, and the 
rebellion of flesh, there came to thee, as 
thou tookest stock of thyself, a dream of 
love. ... Out of this universal feast of 
death, out of this extremity of fever, 
kindling the rain-washed evening sky to 
a fiery glow, may it be that Love one day 
shall mount?” 

That is the question which remains—an 
open question that faces us all to-day— 
even though the war, as some people say, 
is over. 


Proctor Academy Opens; 
Increased Enrollment 


Proctor Academy began its new year 
September 13 with an enrollment of 114 
students, a substantial increase over the 
number last year. This increase is shown 
mainly in the upper and middle boarding- 
school departments. 

Three new members of the staff have 
begun their work; Kenneth Hudson of 
Plymouth, Mass., Bates, 1928, teacher of 
science and coach of football; Mrs. Wil- 
bur Fay of Laconia, N.H., teacher in the 
middle school; and Mrs. Mary Stock- 
bridge of Waltham, Mass., as matron of 
the school. 

Spanish, German, physical geography, 
and two new courses in history have been 
added to the curriculum. A modern 
chemistry laboratory has been installed, 
and numerous other inmprovements have 
been made during the summer. 

About twenty-five candidates for the 
football team reported to Coach Hudson. 
the first day. Candidates for the girls’ 
field hockey team will begin practice next 
week under the direction of Miss Marga- 
ret Marnoch, who is in charge of the 
social and. athletic activities for girls. 
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D! FREES Oar 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


‘SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The organized spiritual aggressive- 


ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Free Churches. 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Autumn Quarter begins October 1, 
next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of- Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School ‘of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
d Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reesz, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruec- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address : 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD CoLLEGr, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK | 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S.° Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad 
The Keeoclaton is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opens October 8th. 
For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS BARE E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas ~ 


commie uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. as Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
ox 16 
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48 BOYLSTON STREET 
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_ Star Island fashion. 


Shoalers’ Reunion 


Held by Y. P. R. U. on Meeting House 


Hill, Dorchester, Mass. 


Star Island was to be found on Meet- 
ing House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., Friday, 
September 14, as nearly as Y. P. R. U. 
enthusiasm and Shoals spirit could make 
itso. Two hundred young people gathered 
at the First Parish Church for the annual 
reunion, which came early in the season 
in order to start the year’s work with a 
vivid renewal of Shoals inspiration. When 
all the guests had registered, supper was 
served in the colorfully decorated as- 
sembly room. A gold-and-blue inscription 
over the baleony at the rear of the room 
announced, “We Will Come Back.” <A 
special number of the Star Island Sand- 
piper was edited by Edward R. Knowlton 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

Deborah Webster of Lexington, Mass., 
chairman of the reunion, made a grace- 
ful speech of welcome and introduced the 
toastmaster, Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
of Providence, R.I. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson graciously welcomed the young 
people to Meeting House Hill. Brief after- 
dinner speeches followed. Hugo O. BE. 
Carlborg, of Providence, R.I., chairman of 


_the 1928 Conference, urged the boys to 


support the woman chairman for 1929 as 
well as the girls had supported the men 
chairmen in previous years. Elizabeth 
Hall of Braintree, Mass., chairman of the 
1929 Conference, promised that it would 
be a suecess if everybody who had good 
ideas and suggestions would send them to 
her. Charles 8S. Bolster of Boston, Mass., 
urged the young people to keep their 
Shoals spirit active not only at reunion 
times: but throughout the year’s work. 
Frank B. Frederick of Dorchester, presi- 


dent of the Y. P. R. U., told the Shoalers- 


to make themselves a useful force in their 
churehes. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dedham, Mass., described a Star Island 
wedding and the dedication of the Tuck 
Parsonage. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Laymen’s League, spoke of the 
inspiration which the Shoals had been to 
him and of the response in his mission 
work which he hoped to get from Shoal- 
ers. The final speaker was Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, acting president of Meadville 
Theological School, who felt that the 
young people had not only derived great 
good from the Shoals ‘but had also brought 
to it the great gift of their youthful en- 
thusiasm and reverence. He declared that 
if this spirit can meet the hard test which 
will come when they outgrow the Young 
People’s Religious Union and take up lead- 
ership in other departments of the church, 
they will be doing a great work. 

The singing of several Shoals songs was 
followed by a typical Shoals entertain- 
ment consisting of several amusing 
“stunts.” The rest of the evening was 
given over to dancing, and concluded with 
a candlelight service led by Elizabeth 
Hall. As the Shoalers silently returned 
along the path from the church to the 
parish house, the bugle call “taps” was 
sounded softly, closing the day in true 
8, C. 
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TWO BILLION A YEAR 


“The great improvements in business which are shown by 
the Babson chart can be explained in large part as the result 


of the influence of Prohibition. 


The salvage of our former 


waste of two billion dollars or more a year due to the liquor : 
traffic must have been a real economic factor in the prosperity 
following the war. I know of no other way to account fully for 


the great impetus in home building, the tremendous number of 
new automobiles purchased, the larger volume of department- 
store sales, accompanied at the same time by a continued swell- 


ing of savings bank deposits.” 


RoGcer W. BABSON. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


U p from “Toleration” 
to the Higher Levels 


A Jewish New Year’s edition of The 
Jewish Criterion, an admirably printed 
publication of 442 pages, contains an in- 
teresting article by Rev. Albert Eward 
Day, a Methodist minister, proposing that 
“we do away with toleration in America.” 
Toleration, he concedes, is an advance 
over “primitive hatreds and the destruc- 
tive tyrannies which once greeted all pro- 
nounced social and religious differences.” 
“But,” he adds, “it is time for us to move 
on to higher levels of social relationship.” 
Instead of toleration he proposes (1) 
understanding, (2) appreciation, and (3) 
consecration. That is, as he concludes: 
“Let us not tolerate, but wnderstand and 
appreciate and serve.” 

The issue contains messages of good will 
from many religious leaders, both Jew and 
Gentile. Rey. John Haynes Holmes says: 
' “As one born and bred a Unitarian, I 
have for years past felt my bond of kinship 
with Jews to be one of the closest contacts 
of my life. It is my conviction that, in 
all that is basic in religion, Judaism and 
Christianity represent one great faith. 
Behind us is the same prophetie tradition. 
Within us is the same spirit of moral 
idealism. Before us is the same dream of 
God’s kingdom upon the earth.” 

Another contribution is from Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, who writes on “An Increase 
in Good Will.” 


Joins Unitarian Fellowship 


Out of his desire to further strengthen 
relations between Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, Dr. Walter Henry 
Maepherson, minister of St. John’s Uni- 
versalist Church in Joliet, Ill, and a 
trustee of the Universalist Convention, 
has also joined the Unitarian fellowship 
of ministers. Dr. Macpherson is already 


REBUILT MIMEOGRAPHS 


No. 78 Self-feeding 
Model, bth Supplies 
5. 


No. 77 Hand Fed 
Model, with Supplies 
$75. 


Older Models $30 up. 
LIBERAL TERMS 


SUPPLIES and SERVICE 
FOR MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC, 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CoO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Boston 
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associated with a joint Universalist-Uni- 
tarian enterprise as a member of the board 
of trustees of Lombard College. He is 
also a member of the Universalist Com- 
mission on Foreign Affairs and World 
Peace, He was formerly president of the 
Universalist State Sunday Association of 
Illinois. Dr. Macpherson is also a_ lec- 
turer, and has traveled extensively abroad 
and in the United States. 
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Seas VLIva, iene. | 


Robert Burns was once the guest of a 
wealthy family, well known in the neigh- 
borhood for their frugal fare. The poet 
was asked to say “grace before meat.” 
This he did in the following words: 

“O Lord, who blest the loaves and fishes, 
Look down upon the two bit dishes; 
And though the taties be but sma’, 
Lord, make ‘em plenty for us a’; 

But if our stomachs they do fill, 

*Twill be another miracle!” 


The scene was a village chapel in Corn- 
wall, and the preacher was a young local 
who had just come on the Plan. He 
mounted the pulpit in a style which showed 
the utmost self-confidence. Soon after an- 
nouncing his text, however, he began to 
founder, before long broke down com- 
pletely, and crept down the pulpit stairs 
the picture of humility. “Ah, my lad,” 
said an ancient to him, “if thee’dst gone 
up as thee’dst come down, thee’dst. have 
come down as thee’dst gone up.” 


“Those whom we are pleased to look 
down upon as ‘underwitted,’” says Rail- 
way and Locomotive Engineering, “are 
frequently very much better equipped 
with native shrewdness than we realize. 
In a Scottish village lived Jamie Fleeman, 
who was known as the ‘innocent,’ or fool, 
of the neighborhood. People used to offer 
him a sixpence or a penny, and the fool 
would always choose the big coin of small 
value. One day a stranger asked, ‘Do 
you not know the difference in value, that 
you always take the penny? ‘Aye, frin, 
I ken the difference,’ replied the fool, 
‘but if I took the sixpence they would 
never try me again.’ ” 


In Montana a railroad bridge had been 
destroyed by fire and it was necessary to 
replace it. The bridge engineer and his 
staff were ordered in haste to the place. 
Two days later came the superintendent 
of the division. Alighting from his private 
car, he encountered an old master bridge- 
builder. ‘Bill,’ said the superintendent— 
and the words quivered with energy—‘“I 
want this job rushed. Every hour’s delay 
costs the company money. Have you got 
the engineer’s plans for the new bridge?” 
“T don’t know,” said the bridge-builder, 
“whether the engineer has the picture 
drawed yet or not, but the bridge is up 
and the trains is passin’ over it.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


From schoolboys’ science papers: 

The earth makes a resolution every 
twenty-four hours. 

The difference between air and water 
is that air can be made wetter and water 
can not. 

We are now the masters of steam and 
eccentricity. 

Things that are equal to each other 
are equal to anything else. 

Gravity is chiefly noticeable in the 
autumn, when the apples are falling from 
the trees. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary 
line on which the earth takes its daily 
routine. 

A parallel straight line is one which if 
produced to meet itself does not meet. 

Electricity and lightning are of the 
same nature, the only difference being 
that lightning is often several miles long 
while electricity is only a few inches. 
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